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BAYARD TAYLOR. 





BY HENRY PETERSOR. @ 


o tears to shed upon thy grave, 
: For thou hast had of iilee heaped-up meas- 
ure, 
sathering from every land and every wa 
“Fresh stores of thought to add unto thy 
treasure. 


thee first in youth, with eyes of light, 
ow heart all eager for the world before 


thee : 
I marked thy upward course from height to 
height, 
where thy strong will and gift of genius 
bore thee. 


Then came the hour when, rising in her pride, 
Thy country crowned with bays thy brilliant 
story, 
And at LE gathered gladly to thy side, 
To add their laurels to thy wreath of glory. 


Finished at last thy work beneath the sun, 
Ripened the fruit for which this life is given, 
I cannot weep, thy course so nobly run, 
Thou takest a still higher flight to heaven. 


Beneath the Séa. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 











CHAPTER XIIL 
THE DOCTOR'S DECREE. 


S the morning broke bright and clear, 
the large three-masted schooner was 
running down the Channel under easy 
sail, and the men were beginning to 
tall into their places, though all was at 
present rather awkward and strange. Cap- 
tain Studwick and Mr, Parkley gone be- 
low, congratulating themselves on having 
succeeded so far, and placed themselves out 
ot the reach of Laure’s machinations; while 
Mr. Jones, the mate, had taken charge, and 
was now pacing the deck in company with 
Dutch, who was my hard to master his 
pain, by throwing his whole soul into the 
adventure, 
_ In spite of himself, though, a little suffer- 
ing tace constantly presented itself before 
him; and again and again he found his con. 
science smiting him with cruelty in forsak- 
ing her—asking him, too, if he was sure 
that his suspicions were just ? 

At such times he r ed the shadows on 
the blind, set his teeth, and thought of 
Laure's poste laugh of are and then 
his blood seemed to boil up, and it was only 
by a strong effort that he was able to master 
the agony he felt, mingled as it was with a 
desire for revenge. 

“If T don’t get to work at something,’’ he 
muttered, ‘I shall go mad.”’ 

Just then the sun rose bright and qbear, 
sending a flood of wondrous brilliancy over 
the dancing waters, flecking the distant 
land with golden radiance and dark shad- 
Ow®, while the soit mists gradually rose 
higher and higher, gleaming like transpar- 
ent silver, as they floated over woodland 
and down. 

“Il wonder whether I shall ever see you 
again,’’ muttered Dutch to himself, as he 
leaned over the bulwark, and gazed at the 
beautiful panorama by which they were 
swiftly gliding. 

And then, turning away with a sigh, he 
came full upon the dark-skinned mulatto 
sailor, busily coiling down a rope; and 
Dutch started slightly, halt feeling that he 
had seen the lowering countenance before; 
but the man paid no heed to him, but went 
= _— his -, with his tarry hands, and 

went impi 
an dock ; off limping to another part of 
x ugt then Captain Studwick and Mr. 
arkley came on deck, talking earnestly: 
and when he went forward to habe han 
they looked troubled, and there was an sir 
of constraint in their manner that he could 
not understand. 
P Well, gentlemen,” he said, with an af- 
‘ectation of ease which he did not feel, 
‘We are out of our troubles now.” 
I don’t know-so much about that,”’ said 

Mr. Parkley. “Eh, Studwick ?”’ 

a. said the captain, “I don’t know 


“Why, what do you mean ?”’ said Dutch; 





and his eye involuntarily fell upon the dark. 
skinned sailor, who was close at hand. 
‘*You don’t suspect that the Cuban can in- 
terfere now ?’’ 

‘You'd better tell him,’’ whispered Mr. 
Parkley. 

*‘No, no; you tell him,”’ said the captain, 
uneasily—‘‘known him longer, and so on.”’ 

‘‘What are you whispering about ?’’ ex- 
claimed Dutch. ‘‘Pray, speak out.’’ 

Mr. Parkley looked at the captain for 
help, but he began to whistle, and walked 
away to give an order. 

*‘Well, my dear Pugh, the fact is—’’ said 
Mr. Parkley, taking hold of his special 
button. 

“Pray go on,’’ exclaimed Dutch; ‘‘not 
anything serious ?’’ 

‘‘N—no, not serious, but awkward. The 
fact is your wife came on board last night.’’ 

‘“‘My wifel’’ exclaimed Du'ch, and a 
flash of joy lit up his face. Then the som- 
bre cloud overshadowed it again, and he ex- 
claimed bitterly, ‘1 have no wifel’’ and 
walked away. 

‘‘Well, my lad,”’ said Captain Studwick, 
sharply—for the mulatto had ceased work- 
ing, and, half bent down as he was, stood 
listening intently to all that passed— 
‘tyou’ve nothing to do with what those 
gentlemen are saying.’’ 

The man made a deprecating motion with 
his hand, and bent to his work again. 

‘*‘We may as well understand each other 
at once,’’ said the captain, sharply. ‘Stand 
up.”’ 

The mulatto stood up, but in a half-aver- 
ted way and displayed a curivus sinister 
express caused by what appeared to bea 
scar across his cheek, while his eye seemed 
shifty and unable to meet the speaker's 

ze. 

**What is your name ?”’ 

**Tonio,’’ said the mulatto. 

‘‘Well, Tonio, mind this: You are en- 
gaged here for good pay. I always see that 
my men are well supplied in their mess, 
and, in return, [ expect smart work and 
strict obedience. Do you understand ?’’ 

‘*Yes, captain,’’ said the man, in a tone 
half sulky, half full ot humiliation. 

‘That willdo. Now go and help that 
fellow to take a pull at the jib.”’ 

The man went limping off, but with great 
alacrity, passing Dutch, who came back 
looking very stern and angry. 

‘Captain Studwick, I must ask you to 
putin atPlymouth. Mr. Parkley, she must 
be set ashore.’’ 

“But, my dear boy, had you not better 
see her first? I’m—lI’m afraid she will ob- 
ject to go without.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Dutch, sternly; and he gazed 
at both inturn. ‘She must be set ashure as 
soon as possible.”’ 

Captain Studwick walked forward again, 
whistling, and then pulling out his glass he 
took a look at a fast steamer astern. 

“Parkley,’”’ said Dutch, as soon as they 
were alone, ‘I could not say it before him, 
but I have not the manly strength to see 
her. I am weak as water, and | could not 
bear tosee heragony. Tell her,’’ he ad- 
ded, with his lower lip working, ‘that I fur- 
give her, and will pray for her, but I can 
never see her again.”’ 

“But, my dear, Pugh, you must—”’ 

“Good morning, gentlemen,’’ said a 
voice that made them start; and turging 
sharply round, it was to find Mr. Meldon, 
the young doctor. ‘‘Wanted to see you Mr. 
Pugh.”’ 

“To see me?” 

“About Mrs. Pugh. You know she came 
on board last night.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Pugh, coldly. 

“Sbe must have left her sick bed to come 
and see you, I suppose. It was a very ill- 
advised course, for she was ill.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Dutch, with an eager- 
ness he could not conceal. 

‘And I am sorry to say that she is now in 
as high state of fever.’’ - 

‘Fever ?’’ 

“Yes; and quite delirious.” . 

‘We must put back, then,’’ exclai 
Dutch. ‘She must be set asho 


home.”’ 
“I should not like to take the yo 
bility of having her removed,” said the 





will let her remain.”’ 
a a remain ?’’ gasped Dutch. ‘Im- 
e *? 

*‘No,”’ said the doctor, smiling; ‘‘the re- 
moval is impossible.’’ 

‘Is she in danger ?’’ 

‘‘Not necessarily now; but she would be 
in great danger if moved. I’m afraid I must 
ask you to leave her tome, It is fortunate 
that I was on board, and that she has so 
good a nurse with her as Miss Studwick.’’ 

Dutch essayed to speak, but no words 
came; and drawing in his breath, as if in 
intense pain, he walked to the side, and 
stood with his head resting upon his hand, 
looking out to sea, and wondering how this 
tangle was to be ended. 

“Poor fellow! he seema a good deal cut up 
about it,”’ ssid Mr. Meldon, who was a 
dark, earnest-looking man of three or four 
and thirty. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Parkley. ‘‘She was to 
have gone ashore at Plymouth.”’ 

‘‘Ah!"’ said Meldon. ‘‘Poor young thing! 
Great trouble about parting from her hus- 
band.”’ . 

**Ye—es,’’ said Parkley. Then, to turn 
the conversation, he said, with a smile, 
Fina Pape for us bachelors, Mr. Mel- 
don. e never have to trouble our heads 
about the women.”’ 

‘‘N—no,’’ said the doctor, looking s 
ly at his com on, with a broad red sta 
of blood suffusing his cheeks. ‘‘Quite a 
novelty, though—a with ladies on 
board. He didn’t hear me,’’ he continued, 
as Mr. Parkley obeyed a sign from the cap- 
tain to come and have a look through his 
glass at the steamer astern. 

‘‘No, sir; he’s gone to have a good look 
at that steamer, as seems as if she meant to 
overhaul us,”’ said Sam Oakum; ‘‘but I 
heard you, and you're right.” 

‘Let's see, you are the second mate, 
aren’t you, Mr. Oakum?’’ 

‘Sir to you, I am,’’ said Oakum. 

‘‘But what do you mean by being right?’’ 
he said, with a smile. 

‘**Bout having ladies on board, sir. I 
know I've been voyages before with women 
aboard—twice or three times, may hap—and 
no good can come ot it.”’ 

‘‘Ah, you're a croaker, I see,’’ said the 
doctor, nodding and laughing. ‘‘Your 
liver’s out of order.’’ 7 

‘‘Hope [ am, sir; and as to my liver, I 

don’t believe I’ve got one—leastways I 
can’t say as knows l’ve one. Ay, ay, sir 
—coming.”’ 
He trotted forward to obey a call from the 
captain, and more sail was hoisted; the 
steamer still overhauled them; and both the 
captain and Mr. Parkley watched her in- 
tently, fully expecting to find that this was 
some new trick of the Cuban, but, to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, it proved a 
false alarm, and the schooner continued her 
~~ onward towards the west. 

t soon became evident, even to the great- 
est doubter, that the doctor was in the right; 
and, accepting it as fate that Hester must 
remain on board, Dutch devoted himself to 
the preparations for their cruise, rather 
avoiding the cabins when possible, and di- 
viding his time between reading to the in- 
valid John Studwick, and long talks to ,old 
Sam Oakum about the coast and the places 
where he swore the old ae ships lay. 

‘Lor’ bless you, Mr. Pugh, sir, and you, 
Mr. Parkley,’’ he said, one day, when 
Land's End had long been left behind, aad 
all was open water, ‘I'm as sure of the 
place as can be. I remember all the bear- 
ings too so well. Don’t you be skeart 
about that, I'll take you sure enough.” 
“Well, Oakum, we are going to trust 
you,”’ said Mr. Parkley, ‘‘and if you lead 
us to success you shal! not go unrewarded.”’ 
“I don’t want no reward, sir,’’ said the 
old man, gruffly. “If it turns up trumps, 
you give me a poung.or two o’ bacco, and | 
shall be satisfied.’’ 

Mr. Parkley laughed, and after a time 
left them together, Dutch seeming to find 
solace in the old sailor's company, as in a 
grumbling way he began to talk about the 
state of those on board. 

warn't wise to 


doctor. ‘If you will take my advice, you 
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Pollo, as is as good 
Great fat fellow to go walloping down just 
when I wanted some rope dow 
set to blubbering like « great gal because 
he’s left his wife behind.’ 

Dutch winced slightly, and turned « 

“By the way, sir, how's your missus 
ga nay said Dutch, shortly 

“ r, Ng ‘ 

“Glad on it, sir. Not as I likes 
aboard; but I don’t want ’em to be ill. 
job we've got the doctor aboard, to see 
every body takes his salts and senny reg 
but what in the world the skipper meant 
shipping that great long chap, Mr. Wilson, 
for, I don't know. He won't go into oneo’ 
your soots, Mr. Dutch, I know.” 

“Ob, no,”’ Dutch, smiling; ‘he’s a 
naturalist, and going to collect birds.’ 

“‘And take ‘em out too, sir. He isa long- 
legged un. Why I see him hit his head 
twiced up agen the cabin ceiling, and he’s 
allus knocking his hat out o' shape. WNat- 
talist, eh ? Well, he's about the unnattal- 
ist- shaped chap I ever see, and all corners. 
It’s my opinion, sir, as when he was made 
Natur begun him for a geerarf, and when 
she'd done his legs altered her mind and 
turned him into a man.” 

**You are rather hard on him, Oskum,” 
said Dutch. 

‘‘Not I, sir. That's just him; and he's all 
in a fidget about our voyage. ‘Taint a nice 
time, sir, this first week at sea. To be 
with, it takes all that time to shake 
longshore games out of the men, so that 
they’re fit to work together. Then, if it 
happens to blow a bit, as it mostly does in 
the Channel, there's all the passengers bad- 
ly, cabin and steerage, with their heads 
chock full of shipwrecks, and, when th 
aint skeart about going to the bottom, call- 
ing the doctor a brute for not attending on 
‘em. Sea-sickness is bad enough while it 
lasts; but people need not be so nation disa- 
greeable about it, and everybody thinks his 
case ten hundred times worse nor anybody 
else's, But they will do it There's that 
fat chap ill a'ready, and he’s been on to the 
doctor, Mr. Meldon there, for help over and 
over again. If I'd been the doctor, I'd ha’ 
given Mr. Fatsides such a dose o’ daffy as 
would send Mr. Fatsides to sleep for s 
week. You don’t mind me going on talk- 
ing, sir?’’ 

‘‘No, Oakum, I like it,”’ said Dutch, 
though he hardly took in a word. 

‘*Well, sir, as I was saying, that natallist 
chap's got a lot of cages full of birds, rob- 
ins, and sparrers, and starnels, and al] 
sorte, as he says be’s going to set free out in 
South Amerikee, and bring back the cages 
full of other sorts.’’ 

‘‘Naturalists have queer ideas, Oakum,”’ 
said Dutch, stirring himself. ‘‘But about 
this place we are going to. The sea is al. 
ways calm, you say?” 

“’Cept in stormy times, sir, when, of 
course, she gets a bit thick. But there, 
don’t you worry about that, we'll take you 
right to the spot, and lay you just where 
you can have the long-boat out, with the 
pumps and traps, or maybe even get the 
schooner anchored ne eves the place, 
and you and Master p there can go 
down and crowbar the gold and silver out 
in heaps.’’ 

‘‘But suppose some one has been there be- 
fore us?’ said Dutch. 

“Not they, sir. First place, no one 
knows of it ‘cept that furren gentleman: 
second place, where's the air pumps aod di- 
vers’ togs, to go down and getatit? I 
wondering now why I never thought of a 
trip out there; but I never did. And now, 
sir, if you'll give me a light I'll havea quiet 
smoke.”’ 

Dutch took out a match-boz, and was go- 
ing to light up, but Oakum held up his hand 
to enjoin silence; and before the young man 
could make out what he was about to do, 
he stepped softly to the side, where a large 
tarpaulin covered one of the boats lying 

its chocks, gave one end of the cover a 
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seek 





on 
‘Seems to me, sir, as it 





bring that there poor fellow aboard here, 


sharp snatch, and the mulatte started up. 
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“Now then, out o’ that,’’ sald the old 


“Nonsense, man.”’ 

“"Taint nonsense ,sir—it'’s fate,"’ said 
Oakum; “and what's more, look bere, I 
ain'ta tious man, but the sperrits 
o’ them sa as was lost in the olden times 
along o’ the treasure ships aint a-going to 
let us get hold o’ what they've been watch- 
ing all those hundreds o’ years without mak- 
ing a bit of a how do do.’ 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CAPTAIN'S SUSPICIONS. 


HE next day it came on to blow; and 
for quite a week tempestuous weather 
set the schooner skimming alon 
on her voyage. Captain Studwick 

some trouble with bis men; but, on the 
whole, they were very good sailors, and his 
strict discipline kept them well to their 
work, so that, from showing at first a little 
insubordination, they went pretty willingly 
to their duties. 

On the tenth day out, the sun rose cver a 
sea just rippled by a pleasant breeze. The 
men were busy drying clothes, and all the 
ports and hatches were well open: and as 
the day wore on, Mrs. Pugh, looking very 
weak and pale, came on deck. leaning on 
Bessy Studwick’s arm, the latter leading 
ber to where Dutch was talking to Mr. 
Parkley. 

Dutch started as he saw them coming up: 
then, bowing coldly, he walked to the other 
side of the deck, to where John Studwick 
was sitting, impatiently watching his sister; 
and soon as he saw Mr. Parkley lead Mr. 
Pugh to a seat, he called to Bessy impa- 
tiently to come to him, keeping her jeal. 
ously by his side, as he saw Mr. Wilson and 
the doctor come up and begin — >? 
and down, and frowning as they both 
raised their hats, and smiled at his sister. 

“I wish you would not notice these men, 
Bessy!’’ he exclaimed, in an impatient 
whisper. 

*l only bowed courteously to them, John 
dear,’’ she said, sadly: ‘‘and I will not 
speak to them if you yA not wish it.”’ 

‘IT don't like it,’ he said, hastily. 
‘Come and read to me.”’ 

She glanced acroes at Hester Pugh, and 
saw her white lips working as they followed 
her husband, and then, taking up a book, 
began to read to him. 

**Look at that, Bob,’’ said one of the lit- 
tle group of men, busy overbauling a large 
sail which had been split during the late 


‘*Yes, he looks bad enough.’’ said anoth- 
er. ‘‘A couple more days like we've had 
would about finish him.”’ 

‘Get out,"’ said the other; ‘‘I don’t mean 
him. I meant the gal.’ 

**Yes, she ain't bad to look at,’’ said the 
first. ‘‘That’s her as Oakum was talking 
about.” 

‘That it warn't,’’ said the other; ‘‘ ‘twas 
the little pale one.”’ 

‘Just you two get on with that sail, will 

?’’ suid a gruff voice behind them; ‘‘and 
eons women paseengers alone.”’ 

One of the men looked across at the oth- 
er and grinned and they went on with 
their work; while Sam Oakum went grum- 
bling forward. 

of wish they wouldn't have no women 
aboard,’’ be muttered, half aloud. 

*“‘Why not?’ said the doctor. who over- 
heard him, and, facing round, Sam found 
him standing there, with the tall young 
naturalist, w the men, with their ten 

atsea to nickname every one, had 
christened Pigeons. 

“Why not?’ growled Oakum, scowling 
at old , between which two a deep dis- 
like had eprungup. ‘Because though some 
one here as I won't name will contradict 
every word I says, they aint no good. They 
sets the men talking about ‘em instead of 
doing their work; they consooms the stores; 
they causes the ship to be littered with 

stuff and fresh meat; and, what with 
Som ont invalids, my deck’s always in a 
mess. Why here's a cow, and chickens, 
and a goat, and ducks, and Pollo milking 
every ane oe some thin blue stuff 





nose, 
one. “I'm right sorry for that one 
there, ; for she seems right bad.’’ 

“Let me uce of our protectors 


your sex. 

“No, I arn’t,”’ said Sam, 
said as ladies hadn't no business on board 
ships, even if they is ’s daughters. 
They only get listening by accident to peo- 
ples _ tongues going a deal too fast and free.”’ 

‘That's meant for me, I su ."’ said 
the doctor, laughing. ‘‘Never mind, Oakum, 
we shall not quarrel. I think you'll like 
Oakum, Mr. Studwick.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the young man, 
sharply; ‘‘but I only take your medical 
advice, Mr. Meldon. Come, | Bessy, it’s 
any here.’’ 

“Bat the sun is getting warmer eve 
moment, John,”’ said his sister, tly. “ 
— ou will be all the better for staying 
on Lo 

“I'm sure you will,’’ said the doctor, 
smiling, and peesing on. 

‘I'm sure I 1 not,”’ exclaimed the 
invalid, aoe ye £ while his eyes looked 
jealously and brightly at the young doctor. 
“Take me below, Bessy. ere, I can 
walk—come along. Mr. Oakum is right— 
men's tongues do go too freely here.’’ 

Bessy looked at him sadly, and then, 
smiling pleasantly as he raised his eyes, 
walked with him to the cabin door. 

“I hope you will not take any notice of 
- son's sharp remarks, doctor,”’ said Cap- 
tain Studwick, overtaking the two young 
men. for he had overheard what had passed. 

‘Not I, indeed, captain,’’ said the doctor, 
frankly. ‘‘I think I understand what it 
means, and! should bea poor student of 
human nature if I visited his petulance upon 
him. We shal! be the best of friends betore 
song captain, I'll be bound ”’ 

“I hope so, I'm sure,’’ said thé captain, 
gloomily; ‘‘for it's quite possible that we 
may need to hold well together before our 
trip is over.’’ 

‘Do you anticipate any danger, captain?’ 
said Wilson, turning pale. 

The captain hesitated, and then said— 

ee are always dangerous—that’s 
all. 

‘‘He means more than he says,” thought 
the doctor; and he followed the captain with 
his eyes as he went forward, stopped and 
spoke a few words to Hester and Mr, Park- 
ley, who were still sitting together, and 
then joined Dutch, who was, according to 
his wont, gazing over the bulwark tar out 
to sea. 

*‘Pugh,’’ he said, holding out his cigar 
case, for several of the men were standing 
about, and he thought it better not to seem 
to be making a communication, “I’ve got 
something on my mind, and of all the men 
on board you are the one I have chosen to 
make my confidant.”’ 

Dutch’s eyes brightened, and he turned 
to the captain eagerly. 

“What can I do?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘Nothing—only listen. Perhaps this is 
only a mare’s nest; but I’ve had so much to 
do with men, that I am rather a keen 
ee. 

‘Is there any danger—anything wrong?’’ 
exclaimed Dutch, glancing tatelentality 
towards his wife. 

‘Danger or no danger,”’ replied the cap- 
tain, ‘‘lile is very uncertain, and if you will 
excuse me for saying it, I don’t think you 
would like to die or see her die ’’—he 
nodded in the direction of the spot where 
Hester was sitting—‘‘without clasping 
hands once more.’’ 

Dutch turned pale as ashes, and closed 
his eyes fora few moments; then turning 
an angry look upon the captain, he ex- 
claimed— > 

**You have no right to intrude in this wa 
— my private feelings, Captain Stud- 
wick.”’ 

*‘Not, perhaps, between man and man, 
Pugh; but I speak as one who would give 
all he has to recall his poor wife, who died 
while he was at sea, after parting from her 
in anger.’”’ 

‘‘For heaven's sake, be silent!’’ panted 
Dutch, greeping his arm. 

“She looks, poor little woman,’’ contin- 
ued the captain, paying no heed to his 
appeal, ‘“asif a few weeks’ neglect from 
you will kill her.’’ 

*T cannot, I will not listen to you,”’ said 
Dutch, hoarsely, and the veins in his tem- 
ples swelling. 

‘I will say no more about that then,’’ 
said the captain, ‘‘but confide to you what 
I wish to say.”’ 

“Go on.” 

*‘Well, I may be wrong, but I have been 
trying to think it out ever since we started, 
and | have said nothing to Parkley because 
Iam so uncertain.”’ 





“1 hardly understand myeelt,” replis 
the captain; ‘but I will try to expistn. 

the first place, you acmebee made a deadly 
enemy in our Cuban acquaintance. 

* Yadoubtedly,” exclaimed Datch. 

“One who would do anything to serve 
his ends—to stop us from getting to the 
place Oakum professes to know. 

“i am —_ 5 ale ako 

“He w us at an 

“If he seas tet we were too quick for 
him, and he has not stopped us.’ 

‘That's what troubles me.’’ 

“How troubles yout Why should that 
cause uneasiness?” said Dutch. 

“Because be strikes me as being 8 man of 
such diabolical ingenuity that he would have 
found, if he wished, some means of 
circumventing us before we started; and, 
hence, as you know, I have carefully 
scanned every ship we neared, or steamer 
that pessed us. 

“Yes, | know all that,’’ said Dutch, grow- 
ing excited; ‘‘but we have been too much 
for him.’’ 

“T fear not,”’ said Captain Studwick. 

“Then you think we are in danger from 
him still ?”’ 

“I do, and that he would not stop at mur- 
der, or sinking the ship to gain his ends.”’ 

“I believe not,’ said Dutch, moodily. 
“But you have found out something ?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“You know of something, then, for 
certain ?”’ 

*‘Not yet.” 

“Speak, man,’’ exclsimed Dutch, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘You torture me with your rid- 
dles. Whax is it you think ?”’ 

‘Don’t speak so loud,’’ said the captain; 
‘and don’t look round and start when [ tell 
you, but smoke quietly, and seem like me— 
watching those bonito playing below.”’ 

Dutch nodded. 

“Go on,’’ he said, in a low voice. 

“I will explain, then,’’ said the captain. 
‘‘But first I believe this: we have not been 
stopped or overtaken by Laure, because— 

‘Because what?’’ 

‘‘We bave the danger we rhunned here 
on board.’”’ 

In spite of the feelings that had troubled 
him, the deep, fervent love for his wife 
asserted itse)f at the words of Captain Stud- 
wick, and Dutch Pugh made a step in her 
direction, as if to be ready to protect her 
from harm, before he recollected himself 
and recalled that there could be no immedi- 
ate danger. 

‘What do you mean?’’ he exclaimed 
then, eagerly. 

‘‘That's a larger one than I have seen 
yet,”’ said the captain, pointing with his 
cigar down into the clear water. ‘‘Oakum, 
ask Mr. Jones to get up the grains, and let 
any of the men who like try to strike a few 
of the fish.”’ 

“‘Ay, ay, sir,’’ exclaimed Oakum. 

“Didn't I warn you to be quiet?” said 
the captain. ‘‘Our safety and success de- 
pend on keeping our enemy in ignorance 
that we suspect him.’’ 

“I beg pardon,’’ said Dutch, taking his 
double-glass from its case, adjusting it, and 
watching the fish play about; by its help 
seeing them swimming together, rising, 
diving, and chasing one another through 
the water, which was of all shades, from 
the faintest aquamarine and pale turquoise 
to the richest, deepest sapphire blue. ‘‘I am 
impulsive; but 1 will control myself. Go 
on. Whom do you suspect ?’’ 

‘*That Cuban, of course.”’ 

‘But he is two thousand miles away.”’ 

‘‘Posiibly, but his influence is with us.’’ 

**‘What do you suspect, then ?’’ 

‘‘There’s a much finer one still,’’cried the 
captain, pointing to an albicore, which kept 
pace exactly with the schooner, as she car- 
eened over to the soft breeze and surged 
through the sparkling water. ‘‘No one.”’ 

**Yes, I see him,’’ said Dutch, aloud. 
“But you think that Laure has emissaries 
on board ?”’ 

‘‘May be yes, may be no. 
glass, Mr. Pugh. Thanks.’’ 

‘Pray be a little more explicit. What do 
you think, then ?’’ 

“IT hope they will strike a few of these 
fellows,’’ said the captsin, returning the 
glass. ‘I can get on better without it, 
thank you. Look here, Pugh,’’ he said, in 
a lower tone, ‘I am all suspicion, and no 
certainty. One thing is certain—those 
treasures have an existence: the Cuban's 
acts prove that, and he will never let us get 
the apoil if he can preventit. The colors of 
those fish are ificent,” he said, aloud, 
as the mulatto limped by. ‘‘The ladies 
ought to come and look at them. Every act 
of that man,’’ he continued, ‘that I saw, 
proved him to be a fellow of marvellous re 
source and ingenuity.” 

**Yea,”’ Dutch, nodding, with his 
eyes to the binocular. 


ee oe oe ree.”’ 
Dutck nedded again. ” 


“It the Wave was a steamer, instead of a 
fast three-masted schooner, it’s my impres- 
sion that we should have gone to the bot- 
tom before now.”’ 

qiHow? Why?” 

‘He would bave had a few sham lumps 
of coals conveyed into the bunkers—hol- 
low pieces of cast-iron, full of powder or 
dynamite; one or two would have been 
thrown into the furnace in firing, and the 
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poor vessel would have haf’s hole we 

her, and gone to the bottom before we knew 

what was the matter.”’ = wht 
*Diabolical!l’’ exclaimed Dutch bellow hig 


prOh, here is the grain,” ald the ~~ 
os Ockem cane as We ‘ 
something like an spear, 
rv} 








continued, turning to Tonio, who 
= at =e. att én 

“ es, ’ try,”’ mul tt 
guttural voice. 

‘‘Let him have the grain, Oakum,” said 
the captain, to the great disappointment 
several of the men. ‘ fellows are, 
some of them, very clever this way.” 

The mulatto eagerly took the spear, 
ened the cord around his wrist, 
lowed by several of the men, went 
to the bowsprit, climbed out, and, 
ing, stood bare-footed on one of the 
bending down with the weapon 
ready to dart it at the first likely fish 
came within range. 

‘T am all impatient to hear more,” 
Dutch, still watching the fish that pla 
about in the blue water. - 

‘And I am all impatient to find 
more,’’ said the captain: ‘‘but we must 
patient.’’ ‘4 

‘Then you know nothing ?’’ 

“Nothing whatever. I only feel 
that the Cuban is at work, trying to 
mate us; and, of course, I suspect. Now, 
want your help.” 

‘“‘Ot course,’’ replied Dutch, both 
ing more freely, for the attention of 
taken up now with the scene bein 
in the bows of the swift craft. ‘‘I feel sure 
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trouble me. 
will get there before us.” 

“I don’t think that possible,”’ said the 
captain; ‘‘but I have thought so.”’ 

‘‘But suppose that he has some of his men 
on board, scoundrels in his own pay.”’ 

‘That is far more likely,” the cap- 
tain; ‘‘and that is why I am so careful.” 

“Of course, that must be it,’’ exclaimed 
Dutch. ‘‘The villain! He bribed your crew 
to desert, and has supplied others—his own 
miscreants.”’ 

‘That is one thing I suspect.’’ 

‘That last party there—the mulatto and 
the black.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
rr 

THe ANTIQUITY oF Weavine.—The 
earliest records of the art of weaving are to 
be found in the Old Testament. Pharaoh 
arrayed Joseph in ‘‘veetures of fine linen,” 
and Job lamented that his days were swifter 
than the weaver’s shuttle, the use of the 
simile proving that the shuttle was a com- 
mon and well known object at the time. 
Portions of woven cloth and a weaver’s 
shuttle have been found among the 
of the Lake dwellings, and as the latter are 
believed to belong to the stone age, the 
origin of the art may bly have been 
nearly coincident with the existence of man. 
Few if any savage races have been discover- 
ed altogether ignorant of the art, and many 
of them brought it to a considerable vm 
of perfection : while the relics of the an 
Peruvians and Egyptians show that they 
were skilled weavers. Some fragments of 
Egyptian cloth were found on examination 
to be even with threads of about 100 hanks 
to the pound, with 140 threads to the inch 
in the warp, and 64 inthe woof. Althou 
the art was practiced extensively, and with 
no mean skill, in very ancient times, it 
progressed slowly and gradually— 
steps at long intetvais. The great advances 
in the art of weaving have been made during 
the past 300 years, mainly during the past 
century. 








GuxrowpER.—When gunpowder was first 
discovered to possess a projectile powder, 
its military application was confined to § 
kind of mortar or bombard, intended as 6 
substitute for the enormous battering 
machines then usually constructed. The 
commencement of the fifteenth cent was 
the time of their origin in the field; for 
though the more ern author, Villani, 
asserts that they were used at the battle of 
Creasy, the more accurate Froissart is =< 
silent about them. Bilius, = noble 
learned Milanese, who lived at the time, 
speaks in his history of hand guns as first 
used at the siege of Lucca in 1490. The 
eenapeemenn had artill —_* 
arge stones by means powder. “ 
the Lecehess,’* says Billos, “besides darts 
and arrows, invented a new kind of we* 
pon ; in their hands they held a kind of clad, 
about a cubit and a half in length ; to th 
were attached iron tubes, which being filled 
with sulphur and nitre, by the force of fire 
emitted iron balls. The , if it struck, 
was certain destruction ; neither armor DOF 
shields were sufficient protection, for —_ 
two or three deep, if firePupon, would 
trans pierced by a single ball.”’ 
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perkly and sadly. But the strength 
born of agony had been 
strength came hope, and with hope, cour- 
- and so patiently and cheerfully he plod- 
age: & oy 
ded on in his way. and as we have intimated, 
at length was re True, the battle 
was only half won, for though & profession 
be much, it is far from gall. To es- 
tablish himself successfully, to build up a 
reputation that should not only add glory to 
his name, but put —-= his empty , 
that was another up-hill work. But his was 
a brave heart. 

“Fortune favors the brave,’’ sometimes. 
Itdid ourhero. The next morning, as he 
sat beside his little study table, buried in 
anxious thought as to the most feasible 
means of exerting his talents in the profes- 
sion he had chosen, a letter sealed with 
black was handed him. It was from the 
widow of the relative whom in early life he 
had petitioned to assist him. Death some- 
times has another mission than merely to 
close the mortal eye, and hush the voice of 
life. It lays its cold white fingers on the 
heart, and while it palsies the fleshy part, it 
gives newand beautiful life to the spirit 
that has long been benumbed in its silent 
chambers. And thusit didto Henry Ar- 
lington, the great uncle of the young physi- 
cian. And on his death-bed he revoked all 
former wills and bequeathed to his poor 
nephew a goodly portion of his property, 
sent him his blessing, and a prayer that he 
would return - for evil, and become 
a son to the widow whom he should leave 
lonely and sad, and tottering with age. 

Ere a week had elapsed Edward had set- 
tled all his affairs in the great city where he 
had his youth, and bent his way to- 
wards the little village where dwelt the only 
one to whom he was bound by an earthly 
tie. 

He met with a warm welcome from his 
aged aunt, andaftera few weeks’ sojourn 
with her, resolved to say ‘‘yea’’ to her 
wishes and settle down in this same little 
village. There was indeed as fair an open- 
ing as he could expect in any place. Of the 
two physicians who had bob settled there, 
the eldest had died a few weeks before, and 
the other was getting advanced in years. 
Both had made a comfortable property, and 
there seemed to our young doctor no reason 
why he might not follow in the chaise 
tracks of him that was gone, and perhaps in 
those of him that was going, and become 
too, a man of some renown arfd wealth. The 
dear old aunt prophesied health, happiness 
and money; his wishes did the same, and so 
it was soon announced that old Henry Ar. 
lington’s great nephew, the young physi- 
cian, had become the resident of the place. 
A wing ofthe aunt’s house was fitted up as 
an Office, while upon the little white gate in 
front was nailed a gilded sign. A horse and 
chaise were purchased, medical books and 
surgical instruments ordered, and every- 
thing was soon in nice trim for an extensive 
practice. Nay, noteverything. There were 
no patients. 

But though practice did not come, ac 
quaintance and friendabip did. True, the 
old doctor passed him by as stiffly as though 
an iron rod instead of a flexible spine up- 
held his body; and the lawyer, who was 
brother in law to the doctor, looked straight 
forward when they met, and the heads of all 
the families whom the aforesaid old doctor 
visited, frowned terribly upon him. But 
the minister hailed him as a congenial soul. 
and in his study passed many a pleasant and 
profitable hour: The heads of those famil- 
ies who had lately lost their physician, gave 
him a kindly we'come to their hearts, 
though they said ndthing should tempt 
them to employ so young a man; while the 


young men and ens g him 
gisdly as an acquisition to their little 
circle. 
* © * oo 7 * 
“Well, daughter, 


what yg > od asked 
Mann of her daughter Helen, as she 
entered the breakfast-room early one morn- 
ing on her return from the neighborly duty 


of Wenat with a sick child. 
‘What I told you to expect,” said she 
“Little my darling playmate 


“Dead,” continued she, after a few mo- 
ment 8 pause, with impassioned earnestness, 
‘yes, murdered. I can weep for him, but 
not with his parents. Three children gone 
before with the same disease, and yet 80 
blindly bigoted and prejudiced were they, 
dons, Wha eed called in but the — 

* Who ed the death-warrants 0 
the others. “Is it not they will con- 
tinue to employ a man who don’t know any- 


daughter. I am convinced Dr. 


how to bring him into practice I know not. 
your mother or you can 


him practice and his way is clear. 
daughter, havn't you some neuralgic pain— 
why your cheeks are hot and fluszhed—don’t 
she look, mother, as though 
incipient stage of a fever,’’ and the fond fa- 
ther patted the delicate face, and telt the 
slender wrist, to note if high or low beat the 
pulse of life. 
tinued he, in jocose-seriousness, ‘‘shouldn’t 
wonder if the heart was affected, guess I'll 
call and see the doctor.”’ 


the young maiden, springinz after himas he 
reached the front dvor. 
jest too far.”’ 

fected seriousness; ‘‘it’s no jesting matter 
affected. But,’’ seeing the tears start to her 
eyes, ‘perhaps as this is a serious case and 
the aap | doctor has no experience, I had 
better cal 

tenderly. 

the doctor was seated in his office, deep in 
study, he was startled by some new and 
strange sound, he could hardly tell its na- 
ture, 


was the work ofan 
door and learn that a horse had run away, that 


occupant, but it took Jess than an instant to 
carry his first steps to the roadside, where 
motionless and insensible lay the beautiful 
only gentleman near to belp, and he had 
ly in his arms and bear her to his office 
eens 

had hea right to press upon her pale lips 
such passionate kisses, to call her by such 
endearing names? 

her horse took fright and ran. 
she was more trightened than hurt in her 
an hour afterward, ensconced in the spare 
chamber of the good aunt, very pale and 
so much better than they had feared to see 
in the little village when it was known 
that Helen Mann was sick at widow Ar- 
ing her. 

doctor carried her home in his own chaise, 
he told her father that. his reputation was 
patient met with no relapse. 

one evening, about a month after, as enter- 
young doctor 


calls?’ 
tatingly. 





motives in speaking might 
Sudged.’’ Her cheeks crim- 
soned as she spoke; it would be rude to 
question why! 

“There is much truth in what Bay, 
lington 
understands well his profession and will in 
time be a prominent member of it. But 
As for me, I never have any ails, and unless 
someway to 

et sick and furnish hima patient, I see not 
ut he must be idle yet. I oat needs for 
one or two of the first families here to give 


y> 


she were in the 


“Very far from well,” con- 


‘Father, father, do be now,’’ cried 
“Don’t carry the 

“Jest, daughter,’’ exclaimed he, in af- 
for a father to see his only daughter's heart 


in the old one,’’ and he kissed her 


A few weeks after this conversation, as 


dashed 
t his window. It 
tant to rush to the 


and in an instant somethin 
with lightning speed 


he had broken the carriage and thrown the 


Helen Mann. He wasa physician and the 


thus a right to lift her carefully and tender- 


but because he was a physician, 


Helen had been driving out alone when 
Fortunately 


fall, for though severely bruised,there were 
no bones broken. Her parents found her 


weak, with a swollen wrist and ankle, but 


her; that their hearts were glad indeed. 
A great noise and commotion there was 


lington's house, and the young doctor tend- 
ut the maiden soon recovered, and the 

he would not trust her with any one else; 
not yet earned, and he must see that his first 
“Pray, tell me, doctor,”’ asked Mr. Mann 


ing the parlor, he tound Helen and the 
in earnest conversation, 


‘pray tel] me if these are all professional 
“Why, sir?’ said the young man hesi- 


‘‘Because if they are, you must havea 
good round bill against me by this time! I 
guess you mean to make your first patient a 
pretty profitacle one!”’ 

“I have found her so thus far,’’ replied 
the young man earnestly, ‘‘and she prom- 
ises to continue so, for,’’ changing his tone 
toa jesting one, ‘I have discovered a new 
disease.”’ 


“Not a heart affection,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Mann with affected solemnity. ‘Say, is it 
so?”’ and he grasped his hands as though he 
was wondertully agitated. 

‘You have guessed correctly.”’ 

“Ah, I suspected it long ago, but she 
wouldn’t own it. But you can cure it, 


“If you give me time.” 
‘How long do you ask?”’ 
“A life-time,” ‘said the young man, and 
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WAITING, 
BY &. D. 
ier web: and 1 weave mine of tender thought, 


And many & quaint device by me is wrought 
Of Fancy’s goiden threads. What will he | 
When he s come? Will he entreat 


pray 
To see the legend? Will his heart be taught 
By it? Night comesand brings me nought ; 
1 must unweave. Ulysees is away. 
But when my hero shali at last have 


And = dear eyes have my co 
rue, 

I wonder, will my stammering lips be dumb, 

My heart's great love unspoken? Then must 


you, 
Dear ~eyee thing, help eyes and biushing 
c 
To tell him all I feel, but cannot speak. 


THE GREAT DIAMOND. 


BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 











that the diamonds lay around almost as 
«thick as sands upon the sea-shore, and 
that making fortunes was only a ques- 
tion of weeks or days. Naturally then the 
land was soon thronged by wealth-seekers 
coming from nearly every quarter of the 
lobe. 
. There was little of attractiveness in the 
broad stretch of country save its reputed 
riches. So barren was it, the de ed na- 
tive derided it as refusing to afford him the 
little he asked for mere existence, and even 
the jackal—that prowler of desert wastes— 
shunned its desolation as the haunt of 
death. 

But when it was told that beneath its scant 
soil lay boundless treasures, everything 
changed. Where silence had probably 
reigned from eternity, was heard the hum of 
industry. The sound ofthe pick and shovel, 
the creaking of windlasses, the rattle of 
iron—all major chords in the great song of 
labor—broke the stillness of the solitude, 
erecting another altar to the god of wealth. 

Among the new comers were to be found 
every class. The broken merchant was 
there, the mechanic, workless at home; the 
laborer, tired of neverending drudgery; 
the rogue and sharper, keen scented of vir- 
gin soi) for fresh rascalities; the profligate, 
the hopeless, the desperate, al e part of 
the throng, led by their own special rea. 
sons, be they what they may. 

And the most went to work with a will. 
The way in which lots were staked off, and 
pits, yards deep, dug, seemed mure like ma 
gic than the result of sturdy arms and 
greedy eyes. Nor was the earth ungener. 
ous. Gems—some of them a fortune in 
themselves, were found—and hundreds had 
the blissful realization of their best hopes. 

But there were more, Fortune’s step-chil- 
dren, who were just as hapless. Toiled they 
never so hard trom morning till night, few 
or none of the eens pebbles met their 
restless gaze. They could hear the joyful 
sudden shout of success from the miners be- 
side, befure and behind them, but the 
glorious triumph of toil rewarded, never 
came to them. 

It was not difficult to select these unfor- 
tunates from their fellows. There was a 
more strikiog unkemptness of face and 
figure about them. The features were con- 
tracted and gloomy, and in keen eyes shone 
a concentration of earnestness which at 
times had the horrible gleam of despera- 
tion. 

It was plain their souls had become sick 
with hope deferred. One by one the castles 
built were fallen toruin. None can know 
how sweet their dreams had been, or what 
they lost. And as the long days passed, 
with success more distant than ever, it was 
not strange that envious glances were ofien 
cast towards their comrades’ ‘‘fiads,’’ or 
that they listened to their glowing prospects 
with unwilling ears. 

The natures! result of morose thought is 
loneliness. Tne misanthrope is always soli- 
tary. So gradually these playthings of good 
luck drew within themselves. Tired of the 
unequal contest with fortune, they gave up 
the struggle. The taverns of the “dig- 

"saw them oftener than their ‘‘claims.’’ 
when it happened that a miner’s hut 


iE: news had gone forth to the world 
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never 
made for those that did the deed. 
the speakers related these things, 
an ominous lowering of voices that certain! 
meant no good. 

One bright Spring morning the stranger's 
slight, youthful form was missed among the 
men, and it was noticed his claim was 
empty through the day. They spoke ot it 
among themselves, and there was but one 
explanation of his absence. He had been 
foully dealt with. Some one, to get the 
—e diamond, had taken the miner's 

fe. 

And this proved to be the truth. He was 
found that night murdered, in the little 
river, and the belt and jewel were gone. 

They carried the stiff, gory body to the 
camp and prepared it for bu Rade 
were the hands and rough the hearts per- 
haps at the work, but something in the pale, 
handsome face, with the blood tricklin 
from an awful club wound in the foreheads 
made them gentler. Hew had not loved 
him alive; but now dead, there went up 
many silent curses against his murderers. 

And who these were did not long remain 
a secret. Two ofthe most profligate vil- 
lains of the camp were the culpriw. Each 
tearing the other, divulged the story of the 
crime. And when it was known, the ua- 
marked grave by the river became a shrine, 
where many of the men ofien went, and in 
the memories that it called up, lived over an 
earlier and a better life. 

It seemed they had resolved on robbing 
him and making their way south. At first 
the thought of murder had not entered their 
minds. So they followed him one evening 
to the stream, and saw him take out we 
diamond that appeared to flash and glitter 
in the light of the setting sun. They were 
at some distance and saw him press the stone 
to his lips again and again. And while sit- 
ting silently there, they had crept up, and 
springing quickly, pinned him to the earth. 
He struggied desperately, and fearful of 
one | their prize, the fatal blow was 
struc 

They then took his treasure from the hand 
still closely clutching it in death. 

It was 7 a locket containing the pict- 
ures of an elderly woman, evidently his 
mother, and of a young girl, probably his 
sweetheart. Between the portraits was the 
remains of a taded flower. 

This was the great diamond, and for this 
= had shed a brother's blood. 

he murderers were sent under escort to 
Cape Town, but ere they reached it—per- 
haps through the complicity of the guard, 
esca 


Nune of the men knew his name or coun- 
try, of knowing, never mentioned them. 
But the story, however, of the Great Dia- 
mond to this day remains one of the classics 
of Diamantina Camp. 
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Ol WINTER Wiz DS. 

BY CLIVE BELL. 

O wis swayi lgafiene boughs. 

Or sobbing iy rout cottage eaves; 
Into mountainous d rifts whirling tvory snows, 
fretting tainuy withered leaves: 

BOt 80 evld, 60 cold; 

errewe of arm. bright gold 


as the winter 
with a glow new-won. 


FS 


i 


Fitts 
Tos tel) us, Owinds,that the Old Year has died 


be feii with a troubied face, 
Rite conscience with great wants des. 


As be hears the gate of Life's resting piace. 
For the oy Time, with relentiess hands, 
Bune out ewilt measure Life's precious 


Never leav & moment in which to say. 
“I will perfect my work unfinished to-day.” 


Ah! you welcome wildly the biithe New Year 
Whose presence, so hopeful, smiling aad 


strong, 
Will dispel the doubts, the oes, the fear, 
That his path—ea notsome throng. 
Bat grow milder winds, as4 . OF & token, 


of kept, or peace un BD: 

or "hopes, beartng fruit, as this biithe New 
ear, 

Overta! ise with his smiles, each shadowy fear. 


Now shriek out wildly, now matter low, 
Or moan aloud, as with sudden pain; 
Now you whtri into drifts, the coid, white 


enor, 
And pile it h, ‘gainet my widow pace, 
Bet mabe coniy 6p fe dim re lena rohan, 
W here ehtidren perish, ‘mid poverty's ploome, 
And gently caress the ‘s bowea 
As ue Wan sicis forth for a crast of bread 
——- 


PENKIVEL; 


—o 





The Mystery of St. Eglon. 
CHAPTER XXX. —[(Continvep. } 


Y love for you!" echoed Madeline, 
mournfully. ‘‘How could I dare 
cling to it, knowing as I do that your 
thoughts are not my thoughts, and 

that what | do you would deem a madness."’ 

Maurice looked up at the pale, pure marble 
face of the speaker, and dashed his band 
across his brow again in utter bewilder. 
ment. 

‘“‘Am Tin my senses?’’ he said to him. 
self. ‘‘Is this Madeline to whom I am ad. 
dressing such language?’’ Then he utter! 
broke down, and his face fell upon his 
clasped hands. ‘‘ Madeline,”’ he said, ‘I 
would never have believed this, except from 
your own lips. And even now, I entreat 
you to pause. Parted as we are forever, I 
ati}] implore you to have mercy on yourself. 
Give this woman back her husband and re- 
store to your own heart a portion of its lost 


**I leave Lady Crebylls her father,’’ re. 
turned Madeline. with a return of coldness 
in her voice. She then broke out, bitterly, 
** Did they leave me my father? Did they 
ever show me any mercy? Have I been 
spared one pang, or one agony from m 
miserable childhood even to this day? 
told you there was a blight and mildew on 
me You see the fruit of it now. I tell 
you I hate Agatha Crehylls ; and if there is 
one spark of joy in the burden of woe I 
bear, it is the thought that she will be made 
to feel some slight portion of the pain heaped 
upon me.”’ 

The gloom, the pride, the impulsive vehe- 
mence of her nature burst forth in this 
speech, crushing down Maurice's last hope 
of saving her. When he spoke again his 
tone was hard, even contemptuous, for her 
avowal of hatred to Lady Crehylls sounded 
te him like a confession of love for her bus- 
band. 

**Your words are vindictive,’’ he said; 
*‘and if you a Se them, I see she can 
hope for no pity from you. But you might 
have left her her child.’’ 

** Her child !"" exclaimed Madeline. 

**Yea, ber child,” replied Maurice, ‘‘ And 
she offers you money—any sum you choose 
to name—for the restoration of her boy.’’ 

*‘Do you know what you are saying to 
me?’’ asked Madeline, with ashen lips. ‘If 

our love for me was a lie—a poor, misera. 

bie sham, lasting only when the sun shone, 

need not tear the veil from my eyes with 
neult.”” 

Once more the practical man who knew 
the world gazed with passing doubt into the 
face of the girl, who knew nothing except 
the romance of her own gloomy life. 

** In the offer of money such an insult to 
you?” he said, dubiously. ‘‘Then restore 
the child out of womanly pity, if you have 
any. As to your reference to my affection, 
I pass it over. After outraging it as you 
have done, the taunt that I only loved you 
when the sun shone is pot worth a reply.”’ 

** Perhaps not,"’ she answered. ‘‘I was 
Toolish to reproach you. The loss of such a 
heart as yours is no great grief. Ina litte 
while I shall be glad that itis gone. What 
is love withouttrust? Tell Agatha Crehylis 
—for I see now you are her — 
that I know nothing of her child."’ 

With all her old calm, her al- 
most like an icy mantle, Madeline bowed to 
Pellew and puinted to the door. 
only added fuel to the 


have 


leave until 
as “De- 


heard of all I have to say,’ he 
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“ Mr. Pdllew, I have had enough of this,’’ 
Madeline. 


interposed *I do not need your 
PY rencofocth,”” he continued like a tor- 


rent, “ when and I meet I shall pass 
over on the side ; but now, at least, I 
will tell the truth, Mus Sherborne, 
just now I likened you to your father. No, it 
is your mother you resemble—that fair, 
treacherous woman, who brought strife and 


bitterness beneath root she entered.”’ 

At these cruel . ay 
spread over Madeline's face, but still re 
tained ber com and she stil] kept her 


half afraid, half mournful, fixed on 

r mistaken lover. Twice now she had 
seen , and failed to recognize it. 
And if she did not camp pam ong» 
the meek, w n y of a woman, it 
was eo bie she would understand 
the raging, scornful contemptuous jealousy 
of @ man. 

“You say you have not stolen the child 
from his mother,’’ resumed Maurice; steady- 
ing his lips to speak sarcastically, ‘‘ you con- 
tent yourself with taking the husband. 
May I ask, when and where you meet Lord 
Crehylls, Miss Sherborne?’ 

** Nowhere,"’ she said, with blank amaze- 
ment and innocent wonder in her eyes. 
‘* Why should 1 give myself that pain?’ 

A rush of b flew to the face of Mau- 
rice Pellew, making him like a 
drunken man, yet he would not believe his 
eye-sight, he believed only his jealousy, and 
the voice of his mother. 

**You cannot deceive me,”’ he replied, 
bitterly. ‘‘I wonder youtry todoso. Of 
what use is it now T”’ 

Madeline heard his voice, but not clearly. 
A strange bewilderment had fallen on her 
mipnd—a doubt, a horror, at which she dared 
not look. 

‘‘Do we comprehend each other ?’’ she 
said, with her steady eyes fixed upon his 
scornful face. ‘‘Do you know the truth, 
Mr. Pellew?’’ 

‘* Too well,’’ he answered ; ‘‘and, mark 
me, you'll live to be a world’s wonder—a 
byword of contempt—a thing whiclf no 
honest man or woman will name ; and my 
curse will be with you!”’ he cried, as his 
voice rose in jealous madness. ‘‘ There is 
not a safe spot on this earth for you and that 
villain. My vengeance will find you where- 
ever you hide ; and I will shoot him down, 
even in your arms.”’ 

It was spoken now, and coarsely ; as she 
rose before him, al] the horror, all the indig- 





her fearless innocence and an impassive 
pride, which his worst insult had scarcely 
wounded—it was too lofty for such arrows— 
chilled Maurice Pellew's beart and chained 
his tongue. Contending emotions stified 
his powers of speech. One instant he was 
full of all the y of remorse, for truth has 
an accent which never deceives, and Made 
line’s scornful words and bitter laugh had 
rung the knell of his jealousy ; but the next 
instant it lived again a wounded life, and he 
received it with all the taunting phrases 
against woman's falsehood which haunt the 
tortured souls of the jealous. 

“I believe our interview is finished, Mr. 
Pellew,” observed Madeline, icily. ‘To. 
morrow I will return you your letters. And 
these, I think, were yours.”’ 

She took a gold locket from her neck, and 
a ring from her finger, and laid them down 
close against his hand. There was some- 
thing smal) in this ; it was one of those little 
things, infinitely little, which women do 
even in their sublimest moments, and do 
wittingly, enjoying the sting they give, and 
the contrast presented to the mind between 
the gifts they return and the gifts they re- 
voke. A ai takes her Jove from a man, 
and gives him back his trinkets, which per- 
haps console him. At all events, they only 
moved Maurice to intensest anger. He swept 
the shining bits of gold to the ground, and 
rose up with face white and quivering. 

**Madeline,’’ said he, ‘‘ will you exonerate 
yourself from this horrible charge? Will you 
explain your share in the departure of Lord 
Crehylis from his home ?”’ 

“‘No,”’ she answered. Her voice was 
steady and unquailing, so were her calm, 
clear eyes. There was no love or pity 
in their depths—he had killed these. 

‘Will you dare to part with me like this, 
—without a word of explaration ?’’ he cried. 

**Explain what?’’ she said, looking at him 
with a sort of calm wonder. ‘‘Are you s0 
blinded that you expect me to reply to in- 
sult? The man does not live, who could so 
make me shame my own soul.”’ 

Oh how he had longed to hear her say, 
*‘I am innocent !'’—how he had yearned for 
the aaa and passionate denial, which 
he had fancied she would be eager. to give ! 
And this calm turning asideof his charge, this 
colddisdain of it and of him was all that 
he had gained. 

*-You will not speak, then ?’’ he cried, ex- 
tending his hands towards her in eager pas- 
sion. ‘You will give me no answer to take 
back to my mother ?’’ 

His mother! At that moment there was 
not a women in the whole world whom 
Madeline despised as she did Mrs. Pellew. 
In bis hot jealousy and haste he had not told 


nation and contempt, all the unutterable | her of Lady Crehylls’ letter: he had men- 
| tioned her only vaguely, as offering money 


loathing ot her heart, flashed into her eyes. 
A foolish woman is pleased at making her 


| for her boy ; so to Madeline his mother ap- 


lover jealous ;but even then it must be the | peared as the instigator of all his calum- 


jealousy of the spirit,—the jealousy that 
thinketh no evil; but a proud woman can 
never forgive the terrible insult to her hon- 


or and her truth implied by that fierce jeal- | t 
| now. 


ousy whose passionate breath degrades and 
humiliates her soul. 

“Mr. Pellew,’’ said Madeline, ‘your 
thoughts of me are worthy of you,— yes, 
they are worthy of the man whe can insult 
au unhappy and triendless girl, through the 


misfortunes of the dead. You have touched | 
| spare me further insult,’’ returned Made 


my father and my mother with a slanderous 
tongue. I will neverforgive that. No, not 
while I have a breath of life in me! You 
have insultai me like a coward, because you 
know that throughout the whole wide world 
there lives not a single hand to lift itself in 


past words—if it did not mean that your in- 
sult degrades you so deeply in my estimation, 
that I can never think of you without shame. 
You have said words to me which a woman 
can never repeat, and never forget.’’ 


| 


nies. 

‘I send no message to a slanderer,’’ she 
said. ‘Iam weary ofall this; Ithink you 
might spare me the pain of your presence 


‘‘My mother is no slanderer ! "’ cried the an- 
gry lover. ‘She had warrant for what she 
said ; and if you wil! deny nothing, and ex- 
plain nothing, how can I do other than be- 
lieve her?’ 

‘Believe what you will, Mr. Pellew, only 


line. ‘I am tired of it. Your mother has 
succeeded ; we are parted ; let that suffice.’’ 

She had reached the door and passed into 
the hall before Maurice could stay her exit : 


| and, swelling with pride and anger, he stood 
my defence. Yet I might pardon that, if | silently gazing after her as she went slowly 
my forgiveness did not mean a contempt | up the inn staircase. 


| 


| 


Here the whole expression of her face | 


changed suddenly, the cold, rigid lines broke 
into scorntul mirth, and a ringing laugh burst 
from her lips. 

‘So you think Lord Crehylls has eloped ?”’ 
she cried, ‘and with me! You think we 
love each other, do you!—wetwo. And we 
are to meet in some fool's paradise, where 
sin does not turn to suffering and hate. Oh, 
this is too much—too much !”’ ; 

Her laugh rang through the room again 
as she spoke. There are times when we 
laugh unwillingly, yet fell compelled to give 
away to the emotion, through nervousness, 
through the incongruous ideas presented to 
the mind, or through a half-pity for the 
blindness of our opponent. Thus, as Made- 
line t of the true and terrible relations 
between herself and Lord Crehyils, a grim 
sense of humor seized her—a humor that 
had nevertheless something in it dreadful 
and = t to her nature, and with this 
was mingled such a passion of scorn for her 
lover's jealousy as made her laughter sound 
like madness in his ears. But even as the 


Lord Crehylis had loved and forsaken. 
remembrance added to her indignation 


against Maurice a and intensity of 
Se, Soe never — Her cruel 

on her paled again 
to old marble hue. This return to cold- 
ness and calm, mantied, too, as she_was by 


| of the day: 








CHAPTER XXX1. 
S Lord Crehylis rowed towards the 
Penkicel, a gleam of hope broke upon 
him. He would go secretly to London, 
he thought, and seek out the first counsel 
e would lay before them, under 
other names, & true narrative of the terrible 
circumstances surrounding him, and he 
would ascertain their opinion as to the 


_ course of conduct he ought to pursue; he 


would find out from this whether there ex- 
isted for him a loophole of escape. But this 
resolve was destined never to be fulfilled. 
The storm which raged in the Channel that 


night swept the Pendirel out to sea, and all 


other thoughts, for a time, were swallowed 
up in the sense of the fearful danger that 
threatened them. On reaching the schoon.- 
er, the sea was already so rough, that it was 
found im ibl2 to send a boat ashore with 
the child. Reluctantly, therefore, Lord 
Crehylis saw himself obliged to take his boy 
with him. He hoped, however, the storm 
would lull before morning, when he trusted 
to relieve the anxiety of his wife by restor 
ing the child. But the gale rushed across 
the bay of Biscay, and drove the schooner 
before it down to the shores of Spain. Thus 
much time was expended; and when fair 
weather came at last, other dangers threat, 
ened the Fenkivel; indeed, in this time of 
war, a ship was safer in storm than in calm. 
Runnin the gauntlet of French Privateers, 
from which the Penkivel escaped by her 
fleetness, she nevertheless had to double 
and twist so often, with such consequent 
loss of time, that, in the end, it was two 
months before Lord Crehyils found himself 
safely landed at Genoa. ence he wrote 
to wife, and promised to send his boy 
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‘You are ill,”” said Tom Singletoa, 
ing in Madeline’s white face anxiously, 
“You are agitated and excited. What 
happened? Will you tell me, and can 
heip you?”’ 

“I tear not,’’ returned Madeline, in a 
voice. ‘I donot see how any one can 
m Lo 7 

‘Not if you don’t tell ‘em what is the 

matter, of course, they can’t,” 
Alice, inher rough way. ‘But I bet now, 
Tom wil] find a way tohelp you, if you only 
let him know. Why, you are g ex 
actly as if you had seen a ghost!"’ 

“T believe I have seen a a 


Madeline, growing peler as ‘The 
to @ 


- 


truth is, Mr. en gg she oad. tara 
towards him frankly, ‘I have reason to fear 
I am not safe here, and I wish 
away.” 

‘‘Not sate!’’ repeated Tom, in amasze- 
ment. ‘Who has dared to molest you?’ 

‘‘A man who would dare anything,” she 
answered. “I met him first in Italy; he 
followed me there like a shadow, till I grew 
to have a strange terror of him.’’ 

“Who and what is he?’’ asked Tom, with 
a flush rising on his face. 

‘‘He is a Russian,’’ replied Madeline, “s 
man who can speak fluently all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and I| believe him to bea 
spy, in the pay of France.” 

‘Then I should uncommonly like to knock 
him down,’’ observed Tom, cheerfully. ‘It 
always seems the natural and right g to 
do with regard to spies. And I suppose 
have seen him since your arrival in icoles 
Miss Sherborne?”’ 

‘‘Yes; I saw him this morning,’’ replied 
Madeline. ‘It seems he followed me from 
the Park; and he has now taken rooms in 
this hotel.”’ 

If the blood rose to Madeline’s face as she 
spoke, and tears sprang to her eyes, it was 
at the thought that Maurice and his family 
had deserted her ata time when she most 
needed their protection, but the outepoken 
Alice interpretéd her emotion her own way. 

‘Well, I think you are rather fond of this 
lover of yours,’’ she said, ‘else you wouldn't 
blush as you do.”’ 

‘‘Miss Sherborne has not said he is 
lover,’’ remarked Tom, gravely. 

‘There is more of hatred than of love in 
his pursuit of me,’’ said Madeline, withs 
shudder. ‘Mr. Singleton, I hold this man 
in deadly abhorrence and fear. I must 
leave this house. What ghall I do?—where 
shall I go? I am in terror of my life while 
under the same roof with him.”’ 

“Will you come to my mother?”’ cried 
Tom, eagerly.- ‘I'll answer for it you shall 
not be molested there; not while I have an 


arm to defend you.”’ 
Madeline had journeyed to London with 
om Singleton. She 


lighting thoughts of 
had gone to his abode meaning to patronise 
him—meaning m imously to share her 
poor little income with his abject and 
wretched family, and now she found herself 
glad to accept the asylum which they of 
ered, and thankful for the protection which 
he gave her in so simple and mee a way, 
that it was impossible to interpret it in any 
other light than its own true and friend] 
one. The hospitality which she had 
to receive from richer and older friends was 
denied her with contumely, and the love on 
which she had leaned had fpiled her. 
“I thank you very much,” she said to 
Tom Singleton, in a faltering tone, as she 


held out her hand to him. “I will trust 
your kindness gladly.’’ 
‘‘Hurrab!”’ am d Alice. ‘Then I vote 


swallows her up alive.’’ 9 

“Will you om at once, Miss Sherborne? 
asked Tom, a little timidly. 

“Oh yes, this instant I" exclaimed Made- 
line, “if you will My enemy isaway n0¥, 
80 we 8 un re 

Affairs in Tom Singleton's hands did no 
take long to settle,and it was surprising how 
soon everything was arranged, and they 
were rolling along in the coach to eir des 

t stopped, not in the shabby sub- 
urb, at the mean row of houses, at 8 
bright little dwelling with a pretty garden is 
front ; and Madeline was led, ood 
« ey. sunny room, which Tom Singleton 
told her was her own; 


& 


tination. 


z 


“Now you see how hard he has been 
working you came to London,” ssid 
Alice, in triumph. 


“Why did you do this?” asked 
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“44 did it for you,” returned Tom, quite 


simply. 
“Bat the money ?’’ cried Madeline. 
“Ba you trouble about that,’’ 





remained poor so long. It that a 
man of my friends if 
ne vom closed the door as he said this, and 
left Madeline and Alice by themselves. He 
seemed atraid of thanks. 

‘Now don’t make a mistake about his ex- 


pectancies,”’ oried Alice. ‘‘I hate anybody 
to mis Tom. He don’t mean, 
that he thinks you'll ever condescend to 
marry a quiet, good little fellow like him ; 
he means only, what he’ll have when poor 
mother dies. He never borrowed any money 
before, because hated the thought, 
and be said he should feel like a heathen if 
he did it against her will. We had fine trou- 
ble to persuade her to it now, I can tell you. 

Some folks, you know, if they are ever so 

sickly don't like the idea of money being gos 

which is to be paid back when . 
However, we persuaded her ny = her; 
we said if we moved, he’d never us out 
again and then, with a good cry, she gave 
in. You see Tom wouldn’t borrow on a 
‘post-obit ’"—that’s what -they call it—with- 
out asking her leave. Ah | if there-is another 
man in the world like Tom you find him for 
me, and see if I don’t marry him that’s all. 
I don’t like your showy men much. Father 
was a showy maa. was a good deal to 
look at ; he was something like Mr. Pellew 
now—he’s showy too, he’s good in sunshine, 
but if I’m out ia a storm give me Tom.”’ 

With this remark Alice took her departure, 
first informing Madeline she was going to 
domestic duties, and cheeking off on her fin- 
gers sundry items of hard work which noth- 
ing less than a female elephant in the shape 
of a maid of all work could possibly get 
through, 

“Good in sunshine,’’ Madeline, 
when she was left alone ; ‘but if I am out 
in a storm——"’ She stopped suddenly, and 
glanced round the pretty but unfamiliar 
room, the unknown haven she had found in 
danger and sorrow; then her bitterness found 
vent in tears, and Maurice Pellew’s name 
trembled on her lips unwillingly. Perhaps, 

in these last sad moments of her love, her 
sorest thought was that she had cut herself 
adriit from him for ever. 
* , * + oa * 

‘‘So Miss Sylvester ,or Sherborne, or what- 
ever her name may be, has vanished !”’ said 
Mrs. Pellew to her son. “Of course you 
were prepared for that, were you not ?”’ 

‘‘No,"’ said Maurice, abruptly ; his face all 
aflame with anger. ‘‘Mother, what a Job’s 
comforter you are |’’ 

“Not prepared for it ?’’ returned Mrs. Pel- 
lew. ‘‘And yet Lady Crehylls’ letter was 
explicit enough. What other conclusion to 
the affair did you expect? Lord Crehylls 
having vanished, of course Miss Sherbone 
vanishes likewise. She did not leave her 

address, at the inn ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Maurice, shortly. ‘‘Moth- 
er, do not speak of Madeline to me. I can- 
not bear it.’’ 

He rose and quitted the room. He feared 
his mother would question him, and he was 
unwilling to acknowledge that, having vain- 
ly sought Madeline in London, he was now 
resolved on traveling into Cornwell, in the 
forlora hope of hearing something of her from 
Mr. Lanyon. But without a question his 
mother guessed his determination, and secret- 
ly rejoiced at it as it enabled her to fulfil a 
plan of her own. Ever since Madeline's 
history had been confided to her by her son 
she had chafed at his engagement, and she 
caught eagerly at this opportunity of break- 
lng it. The lovers were pa now, and 
she was resolved they should not meet again 
While she talked to Maurice of Madeline’s 
disappearance. she knew perfectly well that 
she was with the Sin ns, for a letter from 
Tom, giving their address, was then actually 
In her possession. It. was therefore with 
great satisfaction that she heard Maurice 
say he was going on a journey, and'should be 
absent fully ten days. He would not dis- 
cover Madeline in Cornwall, but there was a 
Chance that he might if he remained in 
eaten a nance it ve very consoling to 

wt e was ae) inaw 

direction. at oe 

Meanwhile Madeline was learning to know 
Tom Singleton. She was brought into con- 
tact daily with a nature so gentle, refined, 
and generous, so nobly, patiently brave and 
good, that he brought to all those who loved 
him @ sense of trust, repose, and 
indescribable. Whoever once Tom 
Singleton, loved him for ever. No friend 
he had ever forsook him or forgot him. 

_ After the few days of her sojourn, Made- 
line discovered that her hosts were still ex- 
ceedingly poor. 
rowed had been expended in furniture, and 


increase 
permitting her to see the cost at which i 
Was done. 


merely a for our own 
sakes—alluding of courseto Mr. Rathline, 
—and—and, in fact, I told Mr. Pellew I 


glad tosee him, and I hoped 
he would call. You seeI was sure you 
wished it, although you have not 4 


A crimson glow set Tom's kindly face 
alight as he fi this speech, and yet 
there was a quiver in his voice, which seem- 
ed to tell that Mr. Pellew's anticipated 
visit would bringto him more pain than 
pleasure. 

“How and kind you are!’’ cried Ma- 
deline, with sudden fervor. But Tom hated 
thanks, and evenas she spoke he vanished. 
So she was left alone with her letter, and 
her heart beat passionately as she broke the 
seal. Maurice surely had repented of his 
cruel insults and slanders, and had written 
to excusé and account for his madness. No! 
here was only ashort note from Mrs. Pel- 
lew, and this was couched in terms so inso- 
lent, that Madeline read it twice before her 
mind took in the sense, or could believe that 
such words as the following were addressed 
to her:— 

‘‘Mapam,—I write by my son’s request to 
inform you that your very obliging act in for- 
warding him your address through your 
cousin is an unnecessary trouble on your 
part. Your engagement with my son being 
cancelled, he considers it would only give 
him and yourself pain to continue on friend - 
ly termr; he wishes, therefore, the parting 
to be final and complete. So much from 
him. From myself and myhusband, I beg 
to say that I do not desire to hold any fur- 
ther communication with a person whose 
conduct from childhood has been reprehen- 
sible and treacherous in the extreme. I[ can 
never forget that, even as a child, your de- 
ceit was so deliberate, that for years you 
sought and received my kindness under a 
false name, and under false pretences. Your 
powers of deception are very great, and I 
am not surprised they have culminated in 
an act so treacherous and cruel, that, to 
give it a name, would stain my pen. Per- 
haps, also, I ought not to wonder that, after 
separating a husband and wife, you should 
still deem it necessary to feign affection for 
my 8on; but I confess Iam amazed at this, 
and can only suppose you did it to further 
some scheme of your own, of which I am 
ignorant. I trust you will spare me and 
mine the pain of any further attempt om 
your part to heal a breach which your own 
conduct has made imperative and eternal.’’ 

With this letter lying at her feet, Madeline 
satin silence an hour. In this short time a 
thousand good and generous feelings, ever 
springing up in her soul amongall the 
weeds sown by pride, secrecy and gloom, 
perished. All the daily groping struggles 
towards the light which had chastened her 
passionate, morbid nature, sank down and 

ed 


When Aliceand Tom came back, enter- 
ing the room with lights, they found Made- 
line lying on the ,floor, with face pale and 
cold, and the letter held tightly in her 
clenched band. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A WOMAN'S DEED. 
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where one of her children, « lovely 
httle girl of twelve summers, was toy- 
ing with the shining keys of the piano, 
and asked for the governess. 

‘‘Miss Gracie has not been here for-ever so 
long, mamma,” was the reply, and the next 
moment the mother had retired, leaving the 
child again to her amusement. 

“She is a mystery,"’ Mrs. Belmont mur- 
mured, as she went down the broad steps 
into the garden where the moonlight lay 
like wings of silver. ‘‘I do not know what 
to make of her. She seems to @ secret 
in her bosom—one which I ieve she 
would not divulge to the dearest friend on 
earth.’’ 
The tall and queenly woman who had 
thas communed with herself paused sud- 


Ve BELMONT came into the parlor 


denly, for a had fallen u her 
carn and she be a female form bending 
pie started, for it was Grace 


the governess. 
Site did not appear conscious of the pre- 





' man who has been forced to fly his native 


sen ce of ene, and the of the maa- 
sioa, whose sense of was desp 
rooted, was about to away whea 


The girl turned paler than ever, and 
shrank from Mrs. Belmont with a shadder. 

‘You possess a secret that is connected 
with Ke ay and wih oe mys thing 

wing at your very you have become 

the governess of my innocent children. 
They have learned to you, and I thank 
heaven that they are yet too young to under- 
stand whom they have trusted!’’ 

The eyes of Grace Haldon were fixed 
upon the flower which lay at her feet, 
while Mrs. Belmont talked. At last, buta 
long time after the last word, she looked 
and encountered the eyes that pon 
er. 


“Forgive me!” she said. ‘I shall ever 
thank you for theshelter which your roof 
has afforded me I will go to-night.”’ 

It was now Mrs. Belmont’s turn to start: 

‘To-night? Ihave not driven you away 
yet.”’ 

™_ ~~ mp feel that I me « ym an a’ 
pardonable wrong tarrying longer. 
wish I could ~ ha my heart to 
but that cannot be for the present. 
time may come when you will know all, 
and then you will not believe me guilty of 
crime. But I cannot tell to-night.’’ 

The twain walked to the house together, 
and disappeared beyond the carved portals. 
Mrs. Belmont’s husband had been absent 
from home for several days, and Grace re- 

. —-aiegre nets images to encounter 

m. 

It was late that night when the Belmont 
carriage deposited her before the almost de- 
serted depot, into a chair of which she flung 
herself with a sigh. 

‘‘Dismissed again, and all because I love 
a hunted man!” she ejaculated, shutting 
her lips close. ‘I do not know when this 
will end, but it is darkest just before dawn, 
they say. Let me see; there are two men 
whom I long to meet. One is now abroad, 
the other—I know not where. Dalton Dial, 
should I meet you there must be a confes- 
sion.” 

For several long hours she sat in the 
darkened station. The arriva) of the train 
was a relief, and it was soon carrying her 
towards the shores. Day was breaking 
when she reached the wharf of the busy 
city, and she passed directly on board the 
handsome steamship, whose destination was 
the great metropolis of London,—the city of 
her home and birth. 

By-and by the clouds rolled’ down the 
edge of the horizon, and the vessel get out 
into the channel, through whose waves she 
skimmed like a bird. 

She remained on deck, gazing abstracted 
ly at the far off horizon, againet whose disc 
troops of sails were visible. Then she rose 
erect quite suddenly, and turned. 

The next moment she started back with a 
light ejaculation of astonishment, for a man 
was gazing fixedly into her face. 

He was tall, and had dark eyes. His 
whiskers profuse and silken, were a beaati- 
ful black, and his garments fitted his manly 
form to a fault. With one arm akimbo, and 
with the other resting against the side of 
the vessel, he looked straight into the palest 
face that woman ever showed to map. 

The silence that followed Grace’s light 
cry had grown oppressive before it was 
broken by the man. 

“Grace Haldon, as true as I livel’’ he 


ejaculated. ‘This is a fortune entirely un 
looked for.” 
And she answered him; 


‘I did not ex to meet you, Dalton 
Dial,’’ Grace said; ‘‘but since we have met, 
I want totalk to you.”’ 

His eyes flashed, and a smile toyed with 
the lips almost hidden by the long mous- 
tache 

“Very well.”’ be said. ‘‘As we have not 
met for a long time, a talk will no doutt 
prove interesting.’’ 

A good deal of impudence lurked in his 


tone. 

‘Dalton Dial, you have held my happi- 
ness in your hands,’’ the governess con- 
tinued, after quite along pause. ‘‘What we 
have been to one another bas nothing to do 
with our present talk. I can never, never 
become your wife. I you do not in- 
dulge hopes now. You that I loves 


Jand, because of certain words of yours 





and can never become your wife—will you 
oot bot bien omee Tell me the truth: 
The manie ts emile cuddeniy diep- 
triumph. 

Seen totes tea Pitti: Sorted 
sen his face, and as she stepped 





if 


He had not chan in the 
had rolled over head since Grace had 
met him. His 


: 
: 


with 

all the énjoyments that a lavish expenditure 

of woalte eel bestow. Her beauty 

accomplishments had created her one of the 

reigning belles of a certain aristocratic 

Crear Lien seep 
ut « t en 
upon her, and her sudden 


E 


from home and had not ceased to be 
a topic of conversation in some circles, 
though two years had fled. 


She had the courage to tell ber father that 
she believed the young merchant, Oscar 
Mo: , guiltless of the crime of nocturnal 
murder, and hein his anger had comman- 
ded her to recant, or leave his sheltering 
roof. Grace chose the latter, and one night 
a carriage bore her down the wide avenue; 
and thus the high-born girl entered upon the 
career of a governess. 

Her father said that she had to com - 
plete her already brilliant education: bat 
there were not a few who believed that she 
had secretly joined her lover, who had ma- 
naged to fiy#the country. 

As the steamer approached the quay in 
the city of its destination, Grace saw the 
man again at her very side. He helda 
small valise, and did not appesr to have 
noticed her, and she soon lost sight of him 
in the throng of noisy people, and entered 
acab. It was with a powerful effort that 
the governess could retrain from the loved 
mansion on the terrace; but she steeled her 
tried heart against the temptation, and en- 
tered a private lodging house. 

Three months away. 

Mrs. Belmont and the children were won- 
dering what had become of Grace Haldon, 
and the whitehaired man was yearning for 
the return of his only child. 

But Grace had a wer | to perform,’and un- 

til she had succeeded, her feet could not 
cross the old threshold. 
It was quite early one night when the 
governess entered a room on tiptoe and 
seated herself beside a low bed, upon which 
lay the emaciated form of a woman whose 
beauty had faded before the ravages of 
disease. 


said, feebly. ‘I want to tell all now, and 
then I want to sign the confession .”’ 

In a cracked voice the white faced being 
told a story of dark d ion and wrong 
which blanched Grace Haldon's cheeks as 
she wrote it down. The woman who had 
madly loved Dalton Dial was dying. She 
had clung to him through thick and thin, to 
be deserted at last tor very woman who 
sat at her bed side. 

‘Now bring a justice in and let him at- 
test the paper."’ 

Grace retired, and seon returned with the 
nearest Justice of the Peace, who was start- 
led by the confession which he was com. 
pelled to read. 

Before another day had Dalton 
Dial was arrested in one of the fashionable 
club- houses for perjury aod murder! He de-. 
nied the charge with much vehemence, but 
when the confession was thrust into his face, 
and he stood in the presence of the repen- 
tent one, clinging tenaciously to life, his 
courage failed him and he acknowledged 
his guilt. 

Grace Haldon’s life work was almost 
finished, and the carriage that bore her 
from her humble lodging house one day, 
landed her in the arms of the forgiving 
father. 

Bright were the days when Oscar Morgan 
returned from exile. declared innocent by 
the courts. Dalton Dial stood in his place, 
and the woman who had betrayed him was 
in the grave. 

It was a glorious triumph, and ere long 
Grace the governess was lost in Grace the 








Knowing what you do—that I love him | 


- wile! 


‘You have come in time,’’ the sick one . 
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CHAPTER XL.—{contrxvzp. } 


AL 4 yh so,"’ said Felix 
gravely; and Owen laughed. 
**{ have no thought pg Dp wy 
dale; indeed I dare not die if all that the 
parsons say is true. Let us tall about 
more sensible. Are you going 
to henge, 
. bas to be done, and I suppose 
The leases have to be signed 


hem before I go,”’ said Sir 

going out this morning, be- 

cause I do ike myself. I am out 

;acloud is hanging overme. I 

have a good gallop, and see if I cannot 
clear away the beaviness."’ 

Felix went to his work, which on tais 

g was inthe library; and before he 

—— there very long Lady Chevenix 

‘I did pot know that you were here,’’ she 
said. ‘‘SballlI be in the way? Ihave some 
letters to write.”’ 

He placed a chair for her,and then looked 
at ber face. Across the soft cheek was the 
mark ofa violent blow. 

“It is not very psiafal,’’ she said. 

Presently Sir Owen camein to sign the 

pers. He seemed very much ashamed of 

imeelf when he saw the bruise on his 
wife's face. He took her to the great oriel 
window, and they stood for some time talk. 
ing; then Lady Chevenix came back to her 
place, and Sir Owen went out of the 
room. 


Violet and Felix went on writing in si- 
lence, when there came a tapat the door. 
Sir Owen's groom wanted to know if he 
might speak to her ladyship fora few min- 
utes. 

Lady Chevenix bade him come in. 
map *tood before her, cap in hand. 

“My lady,"’ he said, ‘‘I beg your pardon; 
I must make bold enough to ask you to in 
terfere. Sir Owen he will go out riding this 
morning. That is all good and fair my 
lady; but be will ride the new hunter Plan 
tagenet, and he is no more fit tor it than a 
child.’"’ 

**You had better tell him so, Martin,’’ re- 
turned Lady Chevenix. 

‘My lady, [ have told him, over and over 
again. The more! tell him, the more he 
will go.” 

Lady Chevenix looked helplessly at Fe- 


“Mr. Lonsdale,’’ she said, ‘‘will you go 
and try and persuade Sir Owen not to ride 
that horse? It is a highly mettled animal, 
and he has never ridden it yet.” 

Martin touched bis forehead to Felix. 

“Jf you could persuade the master to stay 
at bome this morning, you would do hima 
service. sir,’’ he cai. **Indeed, my lady,”’ 
he ovntinued, turning to Lady Chevenix 
*SirOwen could bardly manage Bonnie 
Bess this morning, his ds are so sha- 
k Tae 

7: Thank Martin,” she responded ; ‘‘it 
was very thoughtful of you to come to me. 
Mr. Lonsdale will follow you.” 

When the groom had retired she went 

up to Felix and laid her hand upon his 


will do your best for 


The 


Felix; and mene won away. m 
He might as w ve appealed to a rock. 
All that he said, Sir Owen laughed to 


‘Something bappen to me?’’ he cried. 
“Yen I know Whes it will be. I shal] come 


home cured of the ‘blues!’ I am to 
lop dull care away,and Plantagenet 
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‘Good. Violet. Do not make «a scene. 
I have that I will ride and 
I mean to do so; nothing on earth shall pre- 
vent me.”” 

She cried aloud in her distress. Felix in- 


terposed. 
“I should enjoy « gallop this fine morn- 
ing, Sir Owen,” said. “ShallI go with 


your’ 

ouon a es of ran 
you. Ican care of m 

well indeed.” 

For more than balfan hourthe three— 
the true friend, the anxious wife, and the 
faithful servant—reasoned in vain. They 
could never reproach themselves in after- 
days that they had not done their best; but 
their words were vain as the beating of tiny 
wavelets against a sturdy rock. Sir Owen 
would nde Pian ;and there was an 
end ot it. The only compromise that Lad 
Chevenix could effect was that he s 
take the groom with him. 

“If it will please you. Violet,”’ he said, 
“I will doso.”"” Hethought himself very 
good natured in giving way so far. ate 

t 


She liked to remember 
she went up to him and ssid— 

“Owen, | would do anything in the 
world for you, if you would giveup this 
mad idea—anything. Do please me this 
once.”’ 

He kissed her, and then got into the sad- 
dle. 

“I shall be back to dinner all right,” he 
told her. ‘‘I may be rather late, for I shall 
ride round by Parkerly Copse.”’ 

*-Martin,”"” said Lady Chevenix to the 
groom, ‘do notleave your master for one 
moment. Do what you can.”’ 


“[ will,my lady,” he replied; ‘‘but I mis- | 


doubt me it will end badly.’ 


to his writing. Violet retired to her 
room, to while the time away with a book. 


Tne sunny hours of the beautiful day | 


wore on, no cload came over the smiling 


heavens; yet there wasa faint wail in the | 


summer wind which to the weather. wise 
heralded a storm. The shadows lengthen. 
ed, and Felix had not left the library; he 
had partaken ofa biscuit and a glass of 
sherry there, as he was anxious to get his 
work done. He had completely finished by 
six o'clock,and going in search of Sir Owen 
was told that he had not yet returned. Lady 
Chevenix wasin her room. He would have 
been glad if he could have gone home then; 


malevening. Still he was 
leave Lady Chevenix until ber husband re- 
turned. 

The first bell rang, 
room. Sir Owen, he wastold, had not re- 
turned, and her ladyship seemed anxious 
about him. After a little while Felix went 
into the drawing room, where Lady Cheve- 
nix sat, dressed, looking superbly beautiful 
ina dinner dress of blue velvet anda 
suite of pearls. She turned to him anxious- 


y. 

‘Sir Owen has not returned,’’ she said. 
“T have told them to keep back the dinner 
until he comes.”’ 

He saw that she was terribly anxious,and 
did his best to cheer her. 
balcony, where roses and jessamine grew in 
wild profusion. 


‘Come and look at these flowers, Lady | 


Chevenix,’’ he said. ‘‘I read a beautiful le- 
gend about the jessamine the other day.” 
And while she stood by his side he related 
it to her. 

The anxious look fell from her face, and 
her eyes lost their strained, intent expres 
sion. He thought, if he could keep her at. 
tention engaged until Sir Owen returned, 
how well it would be—how much pain it 
would spare her. She turned to him sud- 
deniy— 

“Do you think anything could have hap 
pened? 'sheasked: ‘‘OughtI to send ser- 
vants out to look for Sir Owen?’’ 

‘*‘Martin is with him,’’ said Felix. 

He left ber for afew minutes, under 
the pretext of finding something that he bad 
missed. In reality he gave directions for 
four of the men-servants to mount at once, 
and ride off in search of their master; and 
then he returned to Lady Chevenix. 

‘lam growing terribly frightened, Felix,’’ 
she said. 

In this hour ot supreme anxiety all bar- 
riers seemed to have fallen between them. 
She forgot that he was the man she had 


forsaken and deceived. She thought of | 


him only as one whom she put her trust 
—in whom she had infinite faith. He was 
once more the Felix on whom she had relied 
from her childhood upwards. 

“I do not think you need be alarmed, 
Lady Chevenix, and for this reason— Martin 
is withhim. If anything had happened to 
Sir Owen, the groom would have hastened 
back, of that you may be quite sure.”’ 

Thethought was reasuring, 
Chevenix was relieved. 





dining, “he wes very enwiling af frst, 
was very un at first, 
Sorular « time she consented, and dinner 
was served. 

“I know what I think myself,”’ said Fe- 
lix. “Sir Owen has called in somewhere, 
and have persuaded him to stay. Try 
to that; it seemsto me not unres- 

They sat alone at the stately dining table, 
where the silver plate and the richly.cut 
giass looked so brilliant—the table where 
Lady Chevenix had undergone so many 
humiliations. It was but a farce; neither of 
them could eat. 

Eight o'clock chimed, and no other sound 
broke the summer silence. 

I cannot sit here any longer doing noth 
ing,” said Lady Chevenix. “I am quite 
sure now that something has happened; I 
must send out a few of the servants.”’ 

“IT have done that,’’ Felix told her. ‘All 
that is possible has been done; they will re- 
turn together soon.”’ 

His words were prophetically true. Even 
as hespoke he heard s confused noise at the 
grand entrance hall—the rush of many feet, 
thecries of women, and the deep voices of 


men. 

Pelix never forgot Violet. She rose from 
her seat, and stood hesitating for one mo- 
ment, pale as death. Then she turned to the 
door. Bit Felix was before her. That 
which was happening in the hall was most 
assuredly something which she must not 
see. 
‘Sit down, Lady Chevenix,”’ he said. 
**You must not go out there. Let me see 
what is wrong.’ 

She did not seem to understand him; but 





| bim!"’ 


and he went to his | 


he placed her in a chair, and then opened 
the door. There was a rush of. terrified 
servants, and women’s voices cried, ‘‘Oh, 


| my lady—oh, my lady!”’ 
With a heavy heart Lady Chevenix re- | 

entered the house, and Felix went back | 

own 


He held up his hand with an imperative 


gesture. 
‘You will kill Lady Chevenix,’’ he said, 
‘with this noise. t no one go near 
her.’’ 
He took one step forward, and at once 
saw the cause of the commotion. A crowd 


| of men stood round a litter, and on the lit- 
| ter lay Sir Owen. 


Felix pushed them 
aside. 

“Is he dead?”’ he asked; and the answer 
was, ‘““No.”’ 

‘*Thank heaven for that!’’ he cried. Then 
he uttered a little cry of dismay, for Lady 


‘Tell 


| Chevenix stood by his side. 


**Woat has happened?’ she said. 


| me the worst.’’ 
he did not care to remain for the long for- | 
unwilling to | 


“Sir Owen has been thrown from his 
horse; and Martin says the horse fell on 
cried a dozen voices. 

And then, his eyes dim with tears, his 
whole frame trembling with excitement, 
Martin forced his way through the group, 
and stood before Lady Chevenix aud Felix. 

*‘My lady,’’ he said, ‘I wish I had been 
dead betore this day came round. You sent 
me to take care of him, and he is brought 
home so.”’ 

“Tell Lady Chevenix how it happened,”’ 
directed Felix hastily, 

“Sir Owen rode nearly all the time, my 





He went tothe | 


| kingdom, to take. 


and Lady | 


lady, and I rode by his side. We went all 
round Lilford, Harberly, and Ripdale. He 
stopped at Ripdale, and took some refresh- 
ment. Then he came home by the woods, 


| and the horse was all right until Sir Owen 


came to the ring fence. The church clock 
at Lilford had chimed half past seven. He 
turned to me and said, ‘Martin, I shall take 
that fence in fine style.’ I begged him not; 
I prayed him not. I told him the fence was 
too high for any horse, even the best in the 
But he would not listen 
| —you know, my lady, he never would lis- 
ten. He put the horse at the fence, and it 
refused. He whipped it and spurred it un- 
til my blood ran cold; and then he put it at 
the fence again. But Plantagenet would 
not take it. A third time he used the whip 
and spur, until the horse went almost mad. 
A third time he went at the fence. The 
horse tried his best, but his fore teet caught 
the top, and he fell over, master being un- 
derneath him, my lady. When I went to 
| raise him, | was afraid he had been crushed 
| into # shapeless mass, but he was not; nor 
_was he killed, for I felt his heart beating. 
| I had a flask of brandy in my pocket, and 
_ I put it to his lips—he could not swallow it. 
_ I had to leave him there while I galloped off 
to the nearest cottage and gave the alarm. 
| Then we made a litter, and carried him 
| home 
| 





Felix turned to him. 

a lon — take you,’’ he said, 

_ ‘to ride to , and bring back 

| or ; g two 
“I can do it in two hours anda ” 

replied Martin. — 

| _ “Go atonce,’’ said Felix, ‘and lose no 

time. You, John, go to Ordstone Station, 

and send a telegram to Sir William Daly, 

| the great London physician. The address 

_ is Hyde Park Gardens. Say what has hap- 

ask him to come at once. You, 

a Haye. Take the car- 
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But Horton shook his white head. 

**Lam afraid, sir, that itis more than 
that. What time isit now?’ 

Felix took out his watch. 

“It is just a quarter-past nine,” he re 
plied. 

‘It will take two hours and a half to 
the doctors here: that will make it s quarter 
to twelve. 
There is nothiag to frighten her.”’ 

Tnen Lady Unevenix did come in. Felix 
looked hopefully at her.’’ 

“I begin to have every hope,”’ he said 
‘there is not much the matter, I think. Oer 
tainly there are neither broken limbs 
bruises. I am of the that Sir O 
has been stunned by the fall. We will 
his head, and try and get some brandy 
tween his lips. Ido nut think there is 
much the matter.’’ 

Lady Chevenix went upto her h 
and knelt down by his side. She had 
professed any love for him;but, as he 
inere, white, silent, and helpless, a 
sense of pity and compassion for him a 
in her heart. She took his hands in 
own and rubbed them. 

“Owen,’’ she said—‘‘my dear, try to 
speak to me.’’ 

Tney brought brandy; Felix gave it to 
him himself with a spoon—and tnis time 
they were quite sure he swallowed it. Felix 
louked at Violet. 

‘‘He has swallowed it,’’ he said; ‘and 
see—there is some color coming back to 
his lips! Lady Chevenix, speak to him 
again.”’ 

“Owen!” she said—‘‘my dear, can you 
speak to me?’’ And this timethere was no 
mistake, one of his eyelids moved, and his 
lips trembled taiatly. 

*‘He is getting better!’’ she cried. 
see his lips move!’’ 

They redoubled their efforts, and present- 
ly the pale lips- parted. Felix gave hims 
little more brandy. They left un- 
done that they cuuld do, the four who stood 
80 anxiously by him—his wife, Felix, the 
buuler, and Mrs. Wardley. At last the Ba- 
ronet gave @ deep sigh and opened his eyes. 
His wile bent over him. 

, “Are you better, Owen?”’ she asked gent- 


‘7 can 


y: 
He looked up at her. 


**Better?t”’ repeated. 
right.”’ 

**Tell me what is the matter?’’ 

“1 had @ nasty fall. 1 remember it now,” 
said Sir Owen. ‘“‘lt stunned me. Ido not 
remember how I came home though.” 
They told him, and he listened auentive- 


“So Plantagenet fellon me,” he said. 
‘I wonder that he did not kili me. As it is 
I am not hurt. I am stunn 
a litle. Very likely I fell upon my head; 
but it is wonderful that lam not hart.” 

‘Lam very thankful,” put in Lady 
Chevenix. ‘i might have been so much 
worse.”’ 

“Yes, it might. I own now that my con- 
duct was very foolish. Violet, will 
give all those poor fellows who helped to 
bring me home a handsome reward, will 
you not? Lonsdale, I am glad that you are 
with me. You will stay, will you now? I 
shal] be all right to-morrow.”’ 

hy econ it he had any pain. He 
said ““No.’’ There was a strange giddiness 
in his head, and a strange sensation of 
numbness in his body; but, save for that, he 
felt all right. 

The old butler, when he heard that, turn 
ed and quited the room. He felt sure as & 
what was coming. 

Sir Owen lay perfectly still. The 
were all lighted, and their clear brill 
light fell on the compassionate face of Feli: 
Lonsdale, and om the troubled one of Si 


Owen's wife. 
pleasant everything 


ne ‘T am all 


‘‘How bright and 
looks!’’ said the Baronet. “How strange it 
seems to be lying here! I shall get to- 
morrow.”’ Yet, when he tried to 


there wasa sense of helplessness 
could not understand. ‘‘lt - 


said to Felix, ‘that I have 


nor bruise. I was quite stunned, bat t 


is alli. This numbaess will go away 


few hours’ rest. I am so are 
Lonadale. Tin wines toowens 


My lady might come in, sir, 
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rs of ht.”’ 
a et will stay,’’ he replied, ‘‘and 


Chevenix too.’’ 






foreboding of this acerdent. I have 
wonderfal escape. Ishall never forget 
I cannot think how it was that brute did 
not kill me. Violet, come nesrer to me, 
and let me hold your hand. What a strange 
sensation it isto be frightened at nothing, as 
lam!” 

Sne came nearer to him, and took his 
hands in hers; he looked at her. 

“J havehad anarrow escape,’’ he said 
again, with a shuddering cry—‘‘s narrow 
escape. Violet, this will do what no lectur- 
ing and no sermon coulddo. It will make 
mea betterman. I will be a better man, 
my dear—I_ will indeed. I wil) give up 
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| to the brandy, and I will be kinder to you; I will, 
i wax Violet. I will look after things ter than 
I have done. I will help the poor, and go 
to church.” 
» then There wasa brief silence, and then he 
started suddenly. 
“ey was asleep,”’ he said—‘ ‘asleep and 
s dreaming. How strange! I shall be better 
= to-morrow. I wish this feeling of numb- 
6 ness would go. It is nothing, but itis un. 
comfortable—I cannot stir, I shall be a bet- 
ome terman after this, Violet. We shall be hap. 
"1 pierthan we haveever been yet. I wish 
Felix to-morrow were come, that I might get up. 
Felix, you need not send for any doctors; I 
2 maid: shall not want any. My head is dizzy; it 
. Cer’ will soon be all right.” 
be on “They sent for doctors as soon as you 
Gua were carried home, ’’remarked Lady Cheve. 
nix. 
oo “They need not see me ifthey come,”’ 
| y he said. ‘‘You can tell them I have 
very no pain, no wound, no bruise. I do not 
like doctors, and I shall beall right to-mor 
band, row.”’ 
toe Ten o'clock and eleven o'clock struck. 
heen He talked to them the whole time; but at 
eleven he coniplained more of the terrible 
ay numbness and the inability to move. 
“I lie here like a log,”’ hesaid. ‘I shall 
ry to be glad when to-morrow comes.’’ He look- 
ed haggard and restless as the time wore on. 
‘it to “I will not ask for brandy,’’ he remarked, 
time “though I should like some; but I mean to 
Felix give it up—I do indeed. You will see, Vio- 
let, how happy we shall be when I am 
‘and well.’’ 
seen It was nearly midnight when the doctors 
him came— Doctor Brown, the old established 
practitioner, and Doctor Brene, the clever 
1 you young physician from London, who had 
pe ught a practice in Lilford. They looked 
i his in wonder at the scene—-the superb room, 
the pale lovely woman in her dress of blue 
_ — and pearls, the man lying on the 

Felix explained rapidly wha . 
ent onan Pp _Tapidly t had hap 
at “I am all right,’ said Sir Owen. ‘The 
eon need not have troubled you, gentlemen. 

ae have no pain, no bruise, no wound. The 
-_ fall stunned me—that is all.’’ 
yes. The doctors looked at each other,and then 
asked Lady Chevenix ifshe would leave 
ent- them with her husband. 
“There is no need,’’ he said impatiently. 
te never mind what they say; do 
not go. 
all i, willnotbe long away," replied Fe- 
a He did not like the look that had passed 
", 
a between the doctors; it was nota hopeful 
one. He touched Lady Chevenix gently 
te On the arm. 

‘Let us retire for a few minutes.” he said; 
sid. and kissing her husband's face, Violet rose 
+ and quitted the room. 
ved They did not go far. Through the oriel 
ad; window at the end of the corridor the sum- 

mer moon was shining, and they both walk- 
ay ed thither. She looked up at Felix, and he 
m 4 _Saw that she trembled. 

“Tam frightened, ”’ she said. ‘It seems 
- 80 strange. ”’ 

‘ill In perfect silence they stoodat the win- 

to dow, watching the moonlight on the gar- 

il) dens. They had been there quite twenty 
hon minutes, when the door of Sir Owen’s room 
I was slowly opened, and Doctor Brene came 

to them. 

Ie “I have bad news for you,’’ he said in his 
ro grave full voice. ‘‘Lady Chevenix you 

of ng be brave. Ihave very bad news for 
he 

She could grow no paler. She stood 
. white, calm, and self possessed before him; 

i but her heart was beating painfully, and 
“— nerve was strained to the utmost. 
ou must promise to listen quietly to 
what I have tosay. Tell me, first, whether 
Sir Owen has any worldly affsirs to settle.”’ 
~ Lady Chevenix looked at Felix, as though 
she hardly understood. 
d at, He cannot have much to do,”’ he said. 
His will was made and signed some 
" months since.’’ 
, _ She seemed to understand neither ques- 


nor answer. She looked at the doc- 


“What is itt” she asked. “I do not un- 
derstand. Tell me about my husband.” 
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no wound!”’ 
“Bo 
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their 
Viol 


they never forgot. 
‘Tt is all nonsense,’ 


was told 


husband's side. 


At one o’clock in 


evening from London, 


terwa 


put together. 


‘Yet they eay I am 
spine is injured. 


et th 
Jead. It 
dale.’’ 


with terror. 
‘IT am afraid,’’ he 


you one false hope. 


wife. 


he whispered her 
heard it but himself, 
he turned awa 
‘They areall alike! 


claimed. 


wind was wailin 


Chevenix. 


to send for the Vicar.”’ 
‘Yes, it would be 
other. 


versions. 
**You for 





‘He is ia oo 
indeed.” very ill, Lady Chevenix—very ill 





‘You look better than I ex 
you,”’ answered Mr. Lonsdale. 


Iam talk 
say when the sun rises 
is absurd—ssy it is absurd, Lons- 


Mr. Lonsdale looked down with infinite 
pity on the face that was almost convulsed 


“But,” she cried, **the has no pain—he 


“Then I must tell him myself,’’ returned 
the ductor, as he moved away slowly; ‘but 
that is not as it should be.” 

“‘Felix,”’ she said, ‘I have never seen any 
one die. I know nothing of death. I am 
terrified at the thought of it. Do help me.” 

‘T will,’’ he answered—‘‘all that 

They went back to the room, and Sir 
Owen looked up as they entered. 

ak did you let me be tortured with 
doctors?”’ “I was getting better 
yew age eae they have frightened me with 

g faces. They say—oh, 
that I am 
He uttered the last 


to die!l’’ 
ws with a scream 
"he continued. “My 


back is hurt with the fall—that is all; it is 
nothing more—nothing more, I assure you. 
Lonsdale, send for your father. 
see him; he has always been kind to me, in 
his way. He will see at once there is noth- 
= matter: send for him.’’ 

elix left the room at once, and sent 
Martin off for his father. 

had returned with Mrs. Haye, and 

that it had not. 
the room, and found Violet kneeling by her 
Her head, with the golden 
hair all untastened, was on the pillow, and 
she was trying to reason with him. 


He went 





CHAPTER XLII. 


the morning, Darcy 


Lonsdale reached Garswood. He had no 
words in which to express his surprise and 
dismay on hearing of Sir Owen's accident. 
He had returned home on the previous 


and a few hours af- 


s received the summons to Gars- 
wood. He went direct to Sir Owen's room, 
and was startled by the loud cry with which 
the dying man received him. 

“Come here, Darcy, 
‘*You have more sense than all the doctors 
Do I look like a dying man?’’ 


said Sir Owen. 


to find 


They say my 
to you now; 
shall be 


d ying. 
n 


said, ‘that you have 


heard the truth. It would be cruel to give 


It is time for you to 


make your peace with heaven.”’ 
Sir Owen turned his agonised face to his 


“Oh, Violet, they are all against me, my 
dear, but you! You do not believe it, do 
ou? You are kinder, and you care more 
‘or me. What is my life to them? Tell me— 
~~ y believe I am going to die?’’ 


answer. No one 
and with a wild cry 


his face. 


They want me to 


die! They will not let me live!”’ he ex- 


Doctor Brown stopped his wild raving by 
telling him the quieter he was the longer he 
would live. Tne presence of the two doc- 
tors, however, irritated Sir Owen so greatly 
that they were compelled to go down stairs. 
Felix followed them. The night had grown 
cold and chill. A storm was brewing; the 
round the house, bending 
the tall trees, and robbing them of leaves. 

The servants were all up, 
been lighted in the library. Felix ordered 
hot coffee, and sent some to his father and 


and a fire had 


Lad 

‘Pia is aterrible state ot things,” said 
one doctor to the other. ‘‘There seems to be 
no sense of what should be done. We ought 


better,’’ agreed the 


“It would save appearances. Bat 
I am no believer myself in death-bed con- 


” rejoined his friend, ‘that 
even at the 


last 


” 
can. 


I want to 


He asked if the 
to 


that is through lyin 
ing frightened. T 
dying man?’ 


by her husband's side, and Dardy 
kept his station opposite. Sir Owen smiled 
when Mrs. Haye came in—he had always 
ar | a. “le 

tv they send for you also?’’ said. 
‘‘What folly! You must not believe one 
word they say.”’ 

The darkness of the night passed—there 
was 6 ey ~ of early dawn in the east- 
ern sky. dying man’s quick ears de- 
tected the first notes of the birds. 

‘Hush! Hark!"’ hecried. ‘The birds 
are chirping! Now who is mght? They 
said that I should be dead before the dawn! 
Draw those hangings, Violet, and put out 
the lamps. It is dawn now; I see the red 
light in the sky. I am right, and the doctors 
are wrong.”’ 

They drew the hangings and put out the 
lamps, and the dawn came flushing into the 
room. The 
that the first rays of the sun shone directly 


+ al face looked as those beams touched 
t : 

Darcy Lonsdale discerned what Violet 
could not—the speedy coming of death. He 
knelt down by the dying man’s side, and he 
spoke to him as no one would have thought 
he could speak. He dwelt so much upon 
the mercy of heaven and the goodness of 
God that Sir Owen’s pale lips trembled. 

‘I wish,’’ he said, ‘‘that I had thought 
of all that before. It is too late now—much 
too late.””. 

The Vicar came; but when he stood by 
the Baronet’s death bed it was perceptible 
to al] that Sir Owen neither heard nor un- 
derstood. He roused himself soon after- 
terwards, however. 


“I feel ‘he | ill, Violet,’’ he said—‘‘very 
ill indeed. have no strength; I cannot 
move. Can it be true what they said? 


Call the doctors back, and tell them they 
must do something for me.”’ 
They were brought back, snd such an 
hour passed then as they hoped never to see 
again. Sir Owen's terrible cries, his 
screams of fear—fur he was afraid to die— 
horribly afraid of the unknown future—dis. 
tressed them. It was such a scene that 
those nt were long in forgetting it. 
Then, when the bright sun came forth in 
his splendr, and the birds chirped loudiy, 
the et turned his face to his wife, 
sighed softly, and his spirit fied. 
e had been dead sume minutes before 
the doctors found it out; and the same sun- 
beams gilded the dead face of the husband 
and the white beautiful living face of the 
wife. 
They carried her away; for the horror of 
the scene proved too much for her. She 
was so overwhelmed as to cause alarm 
amongst those who loved her. It was bright 
morning then. The doctorg took some 
breakfast, and each went off to his duties. 
Lady Chevenix ‘lay in her room, with Mrs. 
Haye keeping anxious watch by her. Felix 
went home, and Darcy remained, 
to take charge of everything. 
The gloom of the next few days was 
fato the darkened house there came 


no sunlight. phey eden going and com- 
ing, all intent on the safne melancholy busi- 
ness—pre jons for the funeral. Dull 
gloomy 


aye they were, into which came 
hope. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. } 


no gleam 





A farmer named Donelson, living in Rob- 
inson township, Washington county, in this 
Sute. had his cellar cleansed up, a few days 
ago, when = +) yt re lot 

planks, iu « tin and $@0in goid ina 
Un cu The tarmer believed it was placed 
there by his father and calling bis two brotners 
togetner, made an equal di of the spoils. 





here so , and be- 
mon 4p Ay boa 


With a woman’s weakness, Felix bent 
lower over the face that a few hours since 


had seemed to him repulsive, so that Sir 
Owen should not see the tears which filled 


Lonsdale 


great window faced the east, so 
into the room. How gray and haggard Sir 





































I would not change 
- Felix sent at 
ford, and then returned to the 
room, lea the doctors 
Sir Owen grown 
He lay with Violet's 
as clinging to her 
Darcy sat at 
had eas ell method 
seen 
Nig hak edeome dd 5 1, [Betshe von eu tetas 
ered the ao + he Mee ont conpeene® ate contained in vauder 
Violet, held it out to him. form: it will ras ten er swelvoustias 
‘Tam no "* he sald; but the voice | charging the tank. 
was chan faint. “Have yousent| Svtrmuntess Matogus—Some 
te Goatees howe eiaastes saris Cade masnsaie'h Uses 
x bent over him without ; 
and: there was puch Kindly sorrow and an: | pop‘oon tour party Guide tos” hee gtae gts 
nlety in his fase thas Sir Owen anid oobre or Sves emats, © 
**You area friend—what I call a true saled wien the Ganedea giue to forma 
friend. My with you was not fair} To Rewove Grease —To remove 
as Violet at you forgive | trom wali mix some with 
a, ag oxgeitand dala, water, snd sprend iy om tee 
a ve you.” nd leave ft for three hours, thea 
‘‘Now look at me,” w: the faint pam hy arefull w in all 
voice—“‘look well at me, I feel weak, but ase will Smnoved: if ao 









ut oye SaTel te supel gus tas Sprgincan are fed 
*‘Do not be angry with me,”’ he sasid—“T 4 
dare not myo” S2s (Sstcar, cose 
The Baronet groaned; and shortly after-| Enxotma Corrons, Ero --Some signif: 
por adh ese Haye arrived from cant tate were recen brought oat ina 
y Ohevenix never moved; she still knelt | 20%, 12 Hagland. wich ucgost some reatons 


cottons with those of English mauafacture. A 
suit had been brought recover & sum of 
mo “for siztag twenty-seven warps” for 
the defendant, a cotton manutacturer. The 
judge did not understand what “siz! meant 
and it was explained tnat “sizing” “joad- 
ing” or aduiteration of cotton es Tre 
size consisted of flour, China clay, Ts 
salts, chlorate of'zinc and other chem . 


Screntivic Facts —A machine has been 
invented to weigh laminating so thet 
we can get at the qnality as | as at 
quantity.—Fine shreds of India rubber 
soived {n warm copal varnish makes water- 
proof cement for wood and oy 
papor is common popes brushed with yas 
giue and dusted with emery of the required 
grade of fineness.—The planet Neptane, the 
Most distant one of the solar system, is thirt 
times as far from the sun as is our earth.— 
strong giue, sold as coment, may be made b 
infusing giue and isinglass in alcohol: 
gently and add powdered chaik. 








HeaTina SuRFACES OF GREENHOUSES.— 
To find how many square feet of heating sar- 
face is necessary to warm a greenhouse where 
hot pipes are used: Where double sashes are 
ese, the heating surface farnished tor ana or- 
dinary apartment will be sufficient; bat for 
single sashes the heating sarfaces can be 
made twice as great, to ad vantage. 


Worms In Honses.—The following is a 
good receipt for worms in horses: Powdered 

plar bark, two ounces; powdered sulphur, 
our ounces; salt, three ounces; mixed weil. 
Divide this mass into twelve parts, and mix 
one with the food every night. This will not 
only remove worms, but tone up the di- 
gestive organs, 60 that the parasites cannot 
find a foothold. 


Rat Porwon.—An English paper tells of 
a new poison for rateand mice. It is prectpt- 
tated carbonate of baryta. This occurs as a 
heavy, fine, white powder, devoid of taste or 
smell, aud can be purchased at any ordin 
drug store. A pertion of it was mixed wi 
four times its weight of sound bariey meal 
and made intoa stiff paste with water. an 
small pellets of the soft cake intredaced tato 
the holes of rats, house mice, and field mice. 


Prorit rrom Lamas —The source 
of profit from sheep keep lies in the sale of 
early jambs. The butchers usually pay from 
$3 50 to #4 per head for good animaisot this sort. 
Late lambs are gathered up by drovers and 
shipped to the large cities. They do not usu- 
ally command more than $2 8 or $3 per head. 
Even taking into consideration the extra care 
and cost of raising them, the early lambs pay 
somewhat the bes 


To Cure Hams. —For every ham, half a 
pound each of saitand brown sugar, haif ao 
ounce each of cayenne pepper, allspice, and 
saitpeter ; mix and rub well over the hams; 
laying them in the barrel they are to be kept 
in, with the skin side down ; let them remain 
a week; make a pickle of waterand salt + | 
enough to bear an egg, add to it half @ poun 
sugar, pour over the hams until they are thor- 
oughly covered, let them remain four weeks, 
take ontand hang up to dry for at least a 
week before smoking ; smoke with corn-cobs 
or hickory chips. 

Tae Usw or Conn.—A Virginian writes 
in praise of corn, not only as the best food for 
laboring men, but for domestic animals of all 
kinds. He states that the usual rations for 
&@ negro laborer, for a week.is one and a balf 
ores of corn, three pounds of bacon, anda 
ittie molasses. They thrive on it, and are 
Southern horses and 
mules as a rule, have only cora for grain, but 
they live longer and do more work than borses 
that feed on oats. In some parts of the coun- 
try dogs are fed almost exciusively on corn 
meal, and they not unfrequenily eat corn in 
ear, while wandering curs devour it on the 
stalk. Even cats eat corn meal a tng BL 
with water, as is done in case of chicken f ° 


How tro Buy a Horse —An intendio 
| te men = H should have the horse brought ou 

fore bim, and watch tbe animal as be stands 
at rest. If the owner is continually starting 
the horse into motion, and urging him to 
“showing off,” harm may be suspected, as it is 
when the horse is et perfect rest that his weak 

ints are divulged. If the borse be sound, 

will stand square on bis limbs, without 
moving + ~y them, the feet being placed 
flat upon round, and naturaily posed. 
if one foot be thrown forward,and the we 
pointing to the ground, aad the hee! raised; or 
If the foot be lifted trom the ground, and the 
weight taken from {t, disease or tenderness 
may be suspected. 





healthy and strong. 
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LIFE’S OCCUPATION, 

HEN one's life is uninspired by any 
engrossing object or purpose, it is al- 
ways the longest to look forward 

upon, the briefest and darkest in retrospect. 
The future lies before the mental vision as a 
vista, straight and unmeasured, while the 
traces left in the past are like a track across 
the desert, traceable only for a short dis 

tance, and seemingly short By marking 
the @®ay with the various incidents connect- 
ed with active duties, the past may be made 
& pleasant object to retrace in thought, and 
the more numerous these records the longer 
and better defined it will appear, while 
mournful remembrances of time wasted, or 
life's losses, give the sense of having lived 
long in the world. In this case the feeling 
is one of weariness, while the other brings a 
sense of maturity and experience, which in 

spires a consciousness of strength and in 

creasing ability. It is undoubtedly the 
busy life which seems the longest; and those 
who would have the sense of happy matur. 
ity, to cheer them in later years, when the 
consciousness of waning energy begins, 
must live with a purpose and worthily, 
while life is young and vigorous. Nothing 
so effectually prepares the mind for rest as a 
sense of having labored to some good result, 
and those who can look back on the largest 
amount of work accomplished, enjoy the 
feeling of having lived the longest, be- 
ing ready to lay down the responsibility of 
life with the satisfaction of duty discharged, 
and the least regret on surrendering it. If 
we wouhl have time pass lightly, with none 
of the painful sense of being burdened and 
wearied, and having to resort to al] sorts of 
devices to **kill ttme,"’ which embitters the 
existence of so many, we should set our 
minds earnestly on some object towards 
which ambition and energy may strive. 
When work or occupation gives energy and 
hope; when it lightens the darkness and 
brightens the daylight, it bas a purpose. 
The mind should not count any enterprise 
@ task without reward, but always as a 
means to some end on which the eye of 
faith and expectancy is fixed. Life, to be 
happy, must havean objectand a future. 
Nothing else can sweeten it or make it pass 
pleasantly, and bring a ful) realization of 


its joys. 
yl 


lx compliance with many requests from 
subscribers, we have begun a “puzzle” col- 
umn im the Post, under the title of ‘‘Cere- 
brations.*’ A well-conducted department of 
this character is frequently claimed w be 
both instructive and entertaining and ‘“Cer- 
ebrawons'’ has been placed in such hands as 
to ensure all possible excellence. We hope 
that the innovation wil] meet with the cor 
dial approval of our readera. and be to 
them—es we intend it—a source of varied 
infurmative and amusement. Should it not 
prove eo, after giving it a fair trial, we will 
discontinue it 


‘Tas Lafe and Genius of Bayard Tay- 
lor.” Mr. Henry Peterson, formerly editor 
and publisher of the Post, has prepared a 
lecture on the above subject, to which we 
call the attention of lyceums, lecture com- 
mittees, 2c. Mr. Peterson had a life-long 
acquaintance with Mr. Taylor,and is a very 
effective lecturer. We think this lecture, 
therefore, cannot fail to prove both instruc- 


tive and entertaining, 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Tux possibilities of the telephone may be 
imagined from the fact thata whisper was 
distinctly heard one day last week between 
Indianapolis and Chicago, 210 miles. Rail- 
road men in those two cities recognised each 
other by their voices. 


NogDEnsxkJO_p’s wonderful achievements 
seem to have given a new impetus to Arc. 
tic explorations. Much interest is manifes- 
ted in Europe with regard to the Americaa 
Arctic Expedition. Itis not improbable that 
the Jeannette, the safe arrival of which at San 
Francisco was lately announced, may meet 
with Professor Nordenskjold in Bebrings 
Straits next summer. 





A correspondent mentionsa source of 
danger inthe use of kerosene lamps which 
seems to have been generally over looked, 
namely,allowing lamps to stand near hot 
stoves, on mantelpieces, and in other places 
where they become heated sufficiently to 
convert the oil into gas. Not unfrequently 
persons engaged in cookingor other work 
about the stove will sthad the lamp on an 
adjacent mantelpiece, or even on the top 
ot a raised oven; or when ironing will set 
the lamp near the stand on which the heated 
iron rests. It is needless to enlarge upon 
the risky character of such practices. 

Proresson Loomis, of Washington, ap- 
pears to be still enthusiastically carry 
ing on his experiments in aerial tele- 
graphy. It is based on the theory that at cer- 
tain elevations there isa natural electric 
current, by taking advantage of which wires 
may be wholly dispensed with. It is said 
he has telegraphed as far as eleven miles by 
means of kites reaching the same altitude or 
got into thesame current Communication 
by means of an instrument similar to the 
Moree instrument was easy and perfect, but 
ceased assoon as one of the kites was low. 
ered. He has built towen on two hills 
about twenty miles apart, and from the tops 
ot them run up steel rods into the region of 
the electric current. , 

Tue pressure of the hard times must be 
sorely felt in Merrie England, when ar 
treasures are sold fora song at Christie's. 
Men no longerstand realy to pay out their 
thousands for an old fiddle, ora historic 
snuff-box, or a bit of blue. Noone will in- 
vest more than $50 evenin a Rubens. A 
paintiag described as by Godirey Kaeller, 
representing a court beauty, recently we nt 
tor $>. Another rare work, a Somerset- 
shire landscape, by Baroer, of Bath, was 
sold for $1250. A man, who has plenty of 
money and is keeping it, and does not mind 
waiting for the iaterest tora year or two. 
ought to make a fortune now. He has only 
winvestin old pictures and bric-a-brac, 
and when prosperity returns he will realise 
500 per cent. 

Ir has often been said that figuratively 
that marriage isa lottery; bat we do not re 
collect to have met with a practica) illustra. 
ton of the truth of the simile before the fol- 
lowing. which isa free translation oi a re 
cent advertisement: ‘‘A young man of good 
figure and disposition, unable, though desi 
rous to procure a wife without the prelimi. 
nary trouble of amassing a fortune, propos. 
es the following expedient to attain the ob 
ject of his wishes. He offers himself as the 
prize of a lottery to widows and virgins un- 
der thirty-two. The number of tickets to be 
600 at $50 each. But one number to be dra 
from the wheel, the fortumate proprietor 
of which is to be entitled to himself and the 


foran Engiieh journal asserts positively 
‘that pet only has the failing off in 
of members of the Society been 


many years, bat a comparatively 


! 


years. This is marked by the inorease of 
some of the older ‘‘mectings’”’ of the body 
both in Eagiand and America, and by the 
spread of the denomination into other parts, 
if even ona smal! scale. Notwithstanding 
emigration, there is an addition to the small 
number of Quakers in Norway and Den- 
mark, nnd a “monthly meeting” has been 
established in Syria. Some time ago & 
Friends mission was commenced at Mount 
Lebanon and there are a score of members 
there. 

As a practical issue to the yellow fever 
investigation set on foot by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, that lady is devoting much at- 
tention and giving countenance and encour- 
agement to a project for proving the effects 
of artificially-produced frost in limiting the 
spread of the disease. She has taken up 
and earnestly supports the proposition of 
Prof. John Gamgee, of London, to provide 
arefrigerating and ventilating ship to be 
propelled by steam and filled with powerful 
refrigerating and veatilating apparatus, to 
be stationed at New Orleans aad moved 
thence from point to point as required, and 
test the effects of the low temperature in ex- 
tinguishing the germs of fever on board of 
infected ships and other localities. It is 
urged that Surgeon-General ,; Woodworth 
should have means of proving once for all, 
whether frost kills or only scotches the 
deadly virus, and to that end Congress is to 
be asked to make the necessary appropria- 
tions. 

Tux death of Alexander M. W. Ball, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., recalls the sharp literary 
controversy which has been carried on in 
newspapers and pamphlets for years regard- 
ing the authorship of those popular verses, 
‘Rock Me to Sleep.’’ The verses were 
first published in the Philadelphia Saturday 
Boening Post, in 1860, and were ascribed to 
‘Florence Percy’’ (Mrs. Elizabeth Akers.) 
Mr. Ball at once made publica claim that 
the six verses published were a portion of a 
Christmas poem which he had read before 
his family in 1856, and with numerous al- 
verations which he had from time to time 
added,had been read to numerous friends 
and Congressmen prior to its publication 
by Mrs. Akers. The controversy as to au- 
thorship is now ended, so faras Mr. Ball is 
concerned. He had made the most solemn 
assertions that the poem is his, and many of 
his New Jersey friends are ready, if neces- 
sary, totake up the contest, although so 
good an authority on such matters as the late 
William Cullen Bryant had decided in favor 
of ‘Florence Percy.”’ 


To be quite in the fashion it is the corr ect 
thing to have one’s table-linen ornamented 
with a border designed to match the china. 
Kaoife-handles, too, should be of china, and 
bear the same ornamenta pattern. The in- 
itials and coronets worked upon the table- 
linen are at times varied, especially by those 
who have no coronets to work upon it, bya 
pretty little bouquet tied with ribbon, a few 
daisies,or a quaint Japanese or Chinese fig 
ure, or any other eccentricity. Table nap- 
kins trimmed with lace are also quite the 
rage, especially at luncheon, or tea. Like- 
wise it is proper to blend styles on the din- 
ner-table. Thus you may drink out ofa 
Venetian goblet, eat off old Marseilles, and 
take your ice from a dainty little Japanese 
plate But, of course, the medley must not 
be too pronounced, must not offend against 
the rules of good taste. Rouen and Delft 
would not go together, nor ruby Bohemian 
and pale Venetian, nor would Sevres con- 
sort with Saxony. Otherwise, fancifulness, 
eccentricity, not to say extravagance, are, 
seemingly, quite the right thing at the pre- 
sent time. Even a dinner service in splen- 
did porcelain, blue and white, and embel. 
lished with wreaths of exquisitely painted 
onions (!) is considered admissible in refia- 
ed society. 


Iw the Massachusetts Legislature a Dill is 
under consideration which p?ovides that 
tramps shall be imprisoned at hard labor 
for ome year, and that “any tramp who 
shall enter any dwelling house or any un- 
occupied building. or kindle any fire in the 
highway or on the land of another, without 
the consent of the occupant thereof, or shall 
be found carrying firearms or other danger. 
ous weapons, or shal] threaten to do any 








growth has also occurred in the inst 


injury to the person or property of another 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the 


| ONE 


House of Correction or State wor 
more than two years.” The , 
is not applicable to amy female, to . 
under sixteen years of age, ‘td say 
son, nor to any person who has « 
of respectable character from the 
of the town of which he wag lastan  % 
tant. Itis worthy of imitation by ellidh, 
State legislatures and its adoption a 
soon settle the vexed question of how to 
sen the tramp evil. poy 


“a 
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Dorie the middle ages the 
or ‘‘dressior’”’ of the French, took the 
of the modern china cabinet for the 
of useful and ornamental objects of art, 
was made of hard wood, elaborately} 
and receding shelves were covered 
with plain cloths of spotless linen 
with Jace, or with silk and velvet 
broidered. The top shelt was the place | 
vases, flacons, and pitchers of | 
pottery and enamelled metals. The 
shelf contained dishes and plates, of 
and gold with the rich, of pewter 
middle classes. On the lowest shelf the 
finest specimens of artistic metal work were 
displayed, amongst which hannapers, gob- 
lets, salts, almsbowls, and cruct stands took 
conspicuous part. The hannaper, or 
cup, was either made of precious m 
elaborately chased and engraved, or of 
melled crystal glass trom Bohemia; the 
cellars were placed on miniature carriages, 


n¢ 
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famous ‘‘nef’’ of the French. 


— t 


Pants has no quarters into which ladies 
might not penetrate with impunity. At the 
dog market held every Monday, near the 
Barriere St. Jacques, old hdies are toe 
seen in great numbers, bargaining for pets 
stolen from England. A system of free ex- 
change is said to go on between the French 
and English dog fanciers, so that valuable 
quadrupeds filched on one side of the Chan- 
nel are speedily shipped to the other. Any- 
how, it is noticeable that many of the 
pugs, King Charles,’ terriers,and Havanahs, 
sold at the market, are such well-manneried 
little dogs that they must have receved 
their educations elsewhere than in the back 
yards of frowsy shops. The fashion indogs 
vary, and it is rather surprising to see how 
quick the demand for any special breed ts 
met by a lavish supply. A few years ago 
we were told that the raceof pugs was dy- 
ing out; but some great ladies took to culti- 
vating pugs,and lo! all the markets swarm- 
ed with black-nosed little monsters. Yel- 
low, wiry English terriers are now the rage 
in Paris, and Italian greyhounds have be- 
come so scarce thata fancier said that he 
could not undertake to furnish a weil mateb- 
ed pair—cream or mouse color—for less 
than $120. Let any grande dame or popu- 
lar actress set up a pair of grayhounds, in 8 
twelvemonth we shall see these shivering, 
uncomfortable little creaturés skipping over 
the pavements of every city from Dunkirk 
to Bayonne. Amateurs of bull-dogs will 
be sorry to hear that M. Gigot’s late edict 
against this race has altogether scoured 
them from the market, for it is now for- 
bidden to walk a bull-dog about the city 
even with a chain and a muzzle on. There 
are also placards advertising dogs ‘who g° 
well insingle harness.”’ This applies t 
the long-suffering animale—mastiffs or col- 
leys—who are madeto drag the carts of 
milk-men, bakers, and butchers in French 
Flanders and all over Belgium and Switzer- 
land. 

Every one has a welcome for the persoa 
gee has the good sense to take thing* 





quietly. The woman who can go without 
her dinner and not advertise the fact, who 
can lose her purse and keep her temper, who 
makes light of the burdens of life, and ca2 


mote in her neighbor's eye into a beam; 
who will swallow bitter words without 
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ALITTLE SIEP. 
—— 


It was notin the 
y in, tbe leaden gray 
Bat deep ia 
year’s bitterest day, 
That a sweet little bird that had lost her way, 
A tiny feathery thing, 
Lightly perched on my beart’s bare 
(Poor little bird, she had lost her way !) 
And folded her downy wing, 
chirruped and sung on my heart's bare 


spray. 
Folding her soft wee wing. 





Sitting alone and apart, 

Her notes rang clear and keen, 
And lo! with a strange sweet start, 
Each unborn bud in my frozen heart, 

Pentin its unseen, 





POMEROY ABBEY. 


BY MRS HENRY WOOD. 
AUTHOR OF “‘EAST LYNNGE,”’ ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXX.—[{Contmyven. } 


KNOW that,’’Guy faintly replied, for bis 
artificial st cal torth by ex- 
citement, was ; ‘I was but glan- 
cing ata remote contin - The child 


assures the world,I hear, that she is to he the 
future Lady of Pomeroy. Should the childish 
love, now existing between them, grow into 
reality later, you will not set face 
against it, against my child, Sybilla, from 
remembrance of her mother's sin?”’ 

‘Oh Guy,how could think there was 
need to ask it? In you have my 
hearty promise. I love Mary.’’ 

‘You will see your e, won't 
Guy?’’ pleaded Joan, who was always for 


‘‘You may bring her to see me when I am 
dead. I wish her noill; let her convince 
herself that the ghost was myself, and so 
her terror will subside. Nomore argument, 
Joan; I will not hear it.’’ ' 

“Only just to speak your forgiveness,”’ 


implored Joan. ‘‘It will be such a comfort 
to her.’’ 
‘She has my forgiveness; tell her that. 


To meet would bring only pain to both. I 
saw her the other night, you know, in the 
haunted room; looked at her well by the 
matches I lighted; ay, and touched the 
hands which she had just sent through the 
pane of glass. Even then, she only came 
up because she thought it was Rupert.’’ 

‘To warn him, Guy.”’ 

‘Just so; to warn him; I think nothing 
else. No, sheand I will not meet; and, re- 
member, she must know nothing 
until I am dead. Then give her my 
forgiveness. Neither will I have my 
a ae a here; better not, for her 

e 


“Oh, Guy! Would you deprive yourself 
of giving Mary a last embrace?’’ 

Guy’s heart heaved with emotion. ‘Bet- 
ter not, Joan. See what an object I look 
now; I should only startle her. Tell her 
that her papa always loved her; that he 
has had nothing else to love, save her, for 
years and years And now—if you please 
—I would—be left—left with Father 
Andrew. Iam growing taint.’ 

‘‘Leolin, shall it not be peace between us 
at last?’ whispered Sybilla, as they went out, 
her sweet eyes seeking his. And Leolin’s 
aati to put his hand frankly into 

ers. 

With the grey light of morning, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, in much wonderment and dread, 
was taken by Joan and Sybilla to the Keep. 
Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, lay there, dead now. 
Sybilla, with her woman’s heart, had pre- 
pared Alice as gently as she knew how for 
what she was to see: nevertheless, when 
brought face to face with him who had once 
been her husband, she started back, as Le- 
olin had done, with a of horror. 

“There is no cause of fear,” spoke Sybil- 
la. ‘*He is at rest at last—gone to rest and 
peace. He bade us say that you have his 
full forgiveness for the past, his good wishes 
tor the future.”’ 

Alice Pomeroy put out her hand and laid 
it upon poor Guy’s cold forehead. But she 
could not bring him back to life, or restore 
the of which she had deprived 
him; she could not hear him speak the for. 
ly she had long unconsciously yearn- 

or. 

What a commotion it was that set in at 
Abbeyland! The inhabitants ran up in ex- 
cited to gaze at the gloomy ensign 

to 











Lady : 

those friends of hers in the great world who 
remember this, and have time to call, come 
and do so. 

Lady Essington—looking quite an elderly 
woman now, for many years have elapsed 
since you saw her last, reader—sits on a 
sofa in the drawing-room, underneath one 
of the windows. She wears black silk and 
crape and a widow'scap. For alas, the 
good -natured earl, her husband, so kind to 
all the world, high and low; so genial and 
so unpretending, has been dead more than 
twelve months now, and his only son, the 
Viscount Cardine, is the present earl. The 
new earl is not married; therefore his 
mother looks upon this house as her own 


still. 
Lady Geraldine Hetley stand« near the 
door, welcoming with ion three middle- 


aged sisters just coming in, for they have 
an old bachelor brother who is very rich; 
and poor Geraldine, though getting towards 
forty, has not given up all hope of being 
asked to share somebody's name and for- 
tune. Her hair is thin, her face has ac- 
quired a permanently cross expression: the 
result of indulging habitual ill-temper. 

In a corner of the room stands the tea. 
table; a white cloth, cups and saucers, bis- 
cuits and cake are upon it. Behind the ta- 
ble, ready to dispense its favors, sitea grace- 
ful girl of middle height, her tace one of the 
sweetest ever looked upon. Her dress is of 
simple material; a white muslin und 
with emall lilac sprigs upon it, worked in 
tambour stitch; ribbons of the same color 
fal) back from her soft brown hair. 

‘‘What are you about?”’ asks Geraldine, 
approaching her with a whisper. “Why 
don’t you pour ont some tea?’’ 

‘| am waiting for four o’clock to strike,”’ 
was the gentle answer. “Lady Essington 
said I was not to begin before.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ sharply responded Geral- 
dine. ‘‘People want some.”’ 

A momentary lull in the hum of the 
room, which was getting wel! filled now, 
broken only by theslight click of cups and 
saucers, when the groom ofthe chambers 
opened the door to make a fresh announce 
ment. 

‘‘Miss Pomeroy.”’ 

Greeting Geraldine on her way, Joan 
spoke a little with Lady Essington, and 
then found a seat for herself beyond the tea- 
table. Joan looked taller and sterner and 
darker than of yore: years seldom soiten 
plain women into pretty ones. Joan was 

ing through London on her way to 
omeroy, and had come by invitation to re- 
main this afternoon and dine. 

‘*Will ou take some tea?”’ 

It was the sweetest voice that Joan had 
ever heard. Looking at the speaker, stand- 
ing there before her, the cup of tea held out, 


she thought it the sweetest face she had ever | 


seen. echanically Joan took the tea, a 
little lost in surprise. 

‘“‘Not any cake, thank you. 
are not Lucy Blake?’’ 

“Oh no,”’ was the smiling answer. ‘But 
I think Lucy will be here presently; Lady 
Lucy said she should qome herself,and bring 
her.” 


You—you 


Joan wondered whom she could be—this 
most lovely girl who seemed to be domi- 
ciled with the Essingtons. When Geraldine 
sat down by her, to take some tea on her 


own account, it gave Joan the opportunity | 


of asking. 

*“Whu is that beautiful girl?’’ 

“Oh —she,”’ slightingly spoke Geral- 
dine. ‘It is Frank Hetley’s eldest girl— 
Annaline.”’ 

‘Js she living with you?”’ 

“I am sorry tosay she is. Mamma 
would bring her back with us from Flor- 
ence, though I wid her how it would be— 


that we should want to get rid of her when | 


we could not. She has turned out to be the 
most crafty, deceitful, designing minx pos 


sible: will be the ruin ofthe family if we | 


don’t take care. She is plotting for it.”’ 
Fresh arrivals carried Geraldine away to 


her duties, leaving Miss Pomeroy somewhat | 


. A few minutes more, and quite 

, she got a little enlightenment 

from Lady Essin upon whose sofa Jo 

an had then found room. It came through 
Joan’s asking after the earl. 

‘‘Edmund?t—oh, he is very well,” re 

Lady Essington,in » tart tone, as 

the mention of her son’s name dis- 

pleased her. ‘I wonder he is not here this 

afternoon. I’m sure, be where we will 

now, he is around somewhere.” 
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hands with her worm It was Lady Lucy 
Blake, once Lucy Hetley. The reader may 
remember her as hav been with the 
young Lady of Pomeroy when they discov- 
ered the stainsof blovi on the wedding- 
dress. By her side stood her daughter 

‘‘W hat treason has mamma been whisper. 
ing to you about that poor child Agnaline?”’ 
asked Lucy, taking the seat which her 
mother quitted to pay attention elsewhere. 
‘That she is designing and wicked, I sup- 


at Don’t ve a wordof it, Miss 
omeroy. The girl is as simple-minded, 
true-hearted a girl as ever lived. She al- 


ways was, and she always will be.”’ 

“I confess she looks so,’’ remarked Joan. 

“She isso. It is too bad of mamma and 
Geraldine. Very wrong indeed of them. 
Because Edmund has fallen in love with 
Annaline, and persecutes her with his at- 
tentions, they heap blame upon her. I don't 
believe she likes him—or would have him. 
You are going dowa to Pomeroy, I hear.’’ 

‘Yes; to-morrow,’’ said Joan. 

‘‘How is Mrs. Pomeroy? Is she still at the 
abbey.”’ 

“Oh, yes. She is quite well, I believe.’’ 


‘Do they still see ghosts there?’ laugh- 
ingly rejoined Lady Lucy. But she repent. 
ed of the thoughtless jest when she 


saw the flush of pain it brought to Joan’s 
pale face. 

‘They were laid with my poor brother, 
Guy,” Joan answered, gravely. ‘The su- 
perstition was all buried with him.’’ 

“Go with Miss Pomeroy up stairs, Anna- 
line,’’ imperiously spoke Geraldine later, 
when she seemed no longer needed at the 
tea-table. ‘She would like to take her bon- 
net off.’’ 

In her unobstrusive, gentle way, Anna- 
line helped Joan to make her brief tollette. 
It was quite evident that her life had been 
spent in being useful to other people. 

‘‘Thank you, dear,’’ said Joan, taking her 
hand when it was ovér. ‘“‘Iam sure you have 
a kind heart.’’ Are you wee happy here. I 
should like you to tell meall, as you would 
tell it to your mother, child. Perhaps I 
| may be of some use to you. Things are not 
very smooth for you here, I gather.’’ 

“Not very,’’ answered Annaline, her 
voice unsteady. 

‘*‘Lord Essington loves you,does he not?’’ 
pursued Joan, going to the root at once, in 
_her straightforward way. ‘Do you love 
| him?’ 
| “I do not even like him,” said Annaline. 
| “Tcould not love him; I could not marry 

him. I have tried to let him see this all 
| along, and have kept out of his way when 
| possible. Lady Essington must have seen 

this, and yet—and yet---they are so angry 
| with me.”’ 
Bhe broke down with a burst of tears. 
| That every word was truth, Joan could 
| see. 
“Did he ask youto be his wife?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ faltered Annaline. 

‘Well, my dear, it would bea very ad- 
vantageous marriage for you. And I think 
Lord Essington might make a good hus- 
band, wild though he has been in his day. 
It is time he settled down.”’ 

“Quite time, if he is to settle at all; he is 





| forty years old,” acquiesced Annaline 
| ‘Bat would not be his wife for the 
world.”’ 


‘Perhaps you like some one else?’ 

And evidently, though Joan had but spo- 
kea carelessly, Annaline did like some 
_oneelse. She turned away to hide her 

embarrasement* 
‘‘Who is it, my dear? Are you likely to 
| marry him?’ 

“Oh, it is noone; indeed, Miss Pomeroy,” 
she earnestly said, the blushes dying away 
in tears. ‘‘I do assure you [am not likely 
to marry; perhaps I never shall. There's n0 
chance of it. I—I wish,”’ she continued, in 
ing tone, ‘‘that I could hear 





And poor mamma oe at 
home; abs has Mary and Cason. Teo 
| do something | Bes -- 
or anything of that - regen 
Joan paused. ‘To relieve them af home, 
sap an 
“Yes we are 80 
tary ales Pra, hha hi 
commission, is away. * 
; and all have to 
I> ona Resenanly q it 
harm to use of it!” 
‘That would be for your parents’ consid- 
eration, my dear.” 






pyc with their green 
abbey of Pomeroy, es 
it in the twilght of the summer's evening. 
She generally visited it once a year, 
re g for several months, 
the Lady of Pomeroy were closer 
than ever. 

yk had elapsed since the death 
—the death—of Guy. They had been 
curiously uneventful, com with the 
troublous years of excitement that had pre- 
ceded them. Save for the gradually in- 
creasing growth of the two children— 
Rupert.and Mary—the time to have 

nothing to mark ite passing. The no- 
ble lad of past days, the self- 
precocious little girl, were now man 
woman. 

Upon the death of uy. which cleared up 
all the mystery, set straight what had been 
crooked, thiags were reorganized in their 
proper order. The young lord was the in- 
disputable lord from henceforth, and* his 
mother assumed the state and duties of the 
reigning lady. 

he others of its old occupants still lived 
there, excepting Leolia, who had a diplo- 
matic postabroad. But the west wing had 
been thoroughly renovated, and was now 
the yayest™quarter of the place. 

The carriage, containing Joan,drew up at 
the gateway, and she found the Lady of 
Pomeroy standing in the hall to receive her. 
Time had worn better with Sybilla than 
with Joan; she was still the same nobly- 
beautiful woman that she had ever been. 
No ove throughout the country was more 
respected than she; more soughtafter, more 
beloved. 

“IT am so glad to have you again, Joan! 
I began to think you were lost.’ 

“We gotinan hour anda half behind 
time,’ said Joan, as they entered the lady's 
fa vorite sitting-room. ‘‘Some accident had 
occurred to # train on the line,sad we could 
not get by. I hoped you have not waited 
dinner.”’ 

“Ot course have. Do you think I could 

**How do you do, Aunt Joan?’ 

With very mach of tae same selt-asser- 
tion of manner that had characterwed her 
childhood, Mary Pomeroy entered. She 
was one-and twenty now, anda beautiful 
girl, upright and stately, but not tall. Very 
beautiful she looks this evening in her iow 
dress of pale blue silk, a gold chain and 

cross lying on her neck. She is not much 
like Guy, except that she had his eyes; not 
much like her mother. Her hair is of a 
light brown shade, her features are faultless, 
and the color of her cheeks may be likened 
w a delicate shade of vermillion, rather than 
of rose. Mary bad been educated at the 
convent,only leaving it when she was nine- 
teer;and then with reluctance. She was 
wont to say, in her peculiarly non reticent 
fashion, that, had fate not marked her out 
to be the Lady of Pomeroy, she would have 
liked to stay at theconvent for life. Mary 
and her mother did not yet get on entirely 
well togethier: the girl was too daringly in 
dependent, too fond ofcarrying out her own 
will; as she had been when she was a child. 
Mrs. Pomeroy led a most retired life, and 
that did not suit She had become 
what the French call devote, was fond of 
chapel, pee prayers, and fastingsa 
Mary did not like it atall; there was too 
much of it, she boldly told her mother; and 
she escaped frequently to her aunt the Lady 
of Pomeroy, by whom she was taken about 
on _ 
billa. 





have come to dine with you, Aunt Syj 
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r= Ay ho Ea aa amma 
your © come.”’ 

‘Aa if you could do that! Thisis oneof 
mamma's selfimposed fasia, Aunt Joan. 
You don't know what «devote she is 
now.” 





tnot to say, 
oan, Ww by no means 


(Miommea me,”’ corrected the young 
*“You must not do this, Mary; you 
must not do that,’ she says. You don’t 
what it is, Aunt Joan, or how fear. 
dull the life I have to lead. I have no 
, Bote soul to spesk to, out the 
here. Iam notsure but it would be 

to ran away.”’ 
“Where should you run to?” grimly asked 


'y comes home. 
“What news have = from Rupert?” 
oe Joan from the lady. ‘‘Is he still 


“Yes, still abroad,” answered Sybills 
with s sigh. “The last letter I 
had from him, was dated Vienna.—But, 
Joan, you had better prepare for dinner.”’ 

The ny ee of Pomeroy had been 
away for six years now, on and 
off; ying only fying visits to it bet ween 
whiles. t first, in pursuance of his col 

education; later, for his Gn pleasure. 
hen he became ofage he stayed fora 
month ortwo in on. Afvterwards he 
had abroad ona visit to his Uncle 
Leolin and Lady Anna, and—he was stil 

Sybilla had expected him back long ago. 
On the return of each Christmas-tide, 
she had thought that he would certainly 
spend it with her: and she found herself 
mistaken. Rupert wrote frequently, most 
affectionate letters, in a all of which 
he spoke of — home. Buthe did not 
come. The lady felt aggrieved, Mary an- 

; and Mrs. Pomeroy was uneasy lest the 

nm dreams which she still cherished for 
daughter should be imperilled. 

“Mary is as wistful as ever, I find,’’ ob- 
served Joan the next day, when speaking 
with Mrs. Pomeroy.’’ She always seems to 
think the world was made for her gratifica- 
tion. Why should she allow Rupert's move- 
ments to trouble her?’ 

“Why should she not?’ restorted Mrs. 
Pomeroy, but her low voice was not raised 
or her subdued manner lifted. ‘‘She is to be 
his wife, I suppose.”’ 

“Are you cherishing that idea?’ 

‘Certainly. Have you anything to urge 
against it, Joan?’ 

‘T have not. Ishould like to see her, 
poor Guy's child, Lady of Pomeroy. A 
disptnsation would have to be sought, I ex 
pect, they are cousins si 

‘That can be obtained.’’ 

“But,”’ continued Joan, unmindful of the 
interruption, ‘‘I cannothelp remembering 
that another may object to it, whose will io 
the matter isof more consequence than 
mine— Rupert himself. When “young men 
go out into the world, they sometimes tor- 
get home likings and home ties.’’ 

The very thought that was beginning to 
render uneasy Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘it has oc- 
curred to me lately that I might take a com. 
panion for Mary,’ she resumed, quittin 
the other subject: ‘‘a young gentlewoman a 
ber own , who would share her pursuits. 
I feel nearly sure it would answer. What 
do you think of it? 1 wish I knew where to 
look for one who would be suitable fur the 

A companion—a young gentlewoman, 
of Mary's own age. Over Joan's mind 
came rushing the image of Annaline Het- 
ley. She might serve both the girls by 
bringing her here. 

“I know of one,’’ she answered, rather 
impulsively, ‘‘and I do think it would bea 

thing for Mary. Yes: if you appove, 
, Pomeroy, we will write for her to- 
m”. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


NAOMI 8 REVELATION. 
HE two young ladies stood ing at 
one another. Mary, all impu had 


seized upon the notion presented to 
her of a companion; and Annaline Het. 
ley had come duwn without delay. The 
young stranger stood, meek and timid, be 
rs. Pomeroy, ber sweet face blushing, 
her anxious mind uneasy lest she should 
disapproved. Joan Pomeroy had said, and 
with truth, that Mary had always appeared 
to think the world was made for her special! 
; poor Annaline felt grateful to 
the smallest possible corner in it. 

“I shall like you very much,"’ cred Mary, 
in her outspoken er “My | —_— 
said were pretty, and good, -an ; 
bed. f 0k oes platede pon ee pretty and nice 
as this. Will you stay with me always?” 

“Yeo—it you wish it—if you can let me 
be of use to you,”’ answered Annaline, 


grateful almost to tears at the warmih of her 
Impulsive, good proud, self. 

ve, “as- 
serting, gemerous; Mary had all these and 
» Qualities. On the 

yay Ele 5 ene an ope oor 
make enough of her. played duets to- 
gether, they sat side by ary ating they 








could not have quite your own 
convent,’’ thoughtfully observed 
Annaline, as they resumed their conversa- 
tion the following day. 

“I bad it | greatly—more than the 
other girls would have thought of hoping 
for,”’ said Mary. And she was right. The 
convent had begun by petting, loving, and 
indulging the self-willed little girl, and the 
convent found it had to continue to do it. 
The Pomeroys were the chief patrons and 
benefactors of the convent, and this pretty 
plaything was the child of one of the Pome. 
roy lords. 

“Eight years you were there, only com- 
ing to the abbey for Sundays and sometimes 
for the holiday!’’ repeated Annaline. ‘‘It 
must have been like a home. Were you not 

to leave it?’ 
ry nodded. ‘‘I never would have left 
it but that I am to be Lady of Pomeroy.’’ 

The color suddenly rose and fell on Anna- 
line’s transparent cheeks. Some emotion 
stirred her. Mary went on, not having ob- 
served it. 

‘‘When the time came for me to quit the 
convent, and I found how much it would 
cost me, and saw how truly happy I had 
been there, I hesitated. I did indeed. I 
think I was the best part of an hour making 
up my mind whether I[ should stay on, or 
not. But, though it cost me something to 
give it up, it would have cost me more to 
give up the Lord of Pomeroy. As his wife, 
you know, I shall sway the world: so much 
of it as lies around us.”’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Annaline, in a faint tone, 
feeling that a reply was expected from 
her. 

“I will drive you to the convent this af- 
ternoon,’’ added Mary. ‘“Grandmamma 
will think we should take you first of all to 
her, but she must wait. We shall have to 
be back in time for dinner at seven. We 
dine with the lady, you know. [think she 
invited us purposely: because it is one of 
mamma’simpromptu starving days..’’ 

Regence | in the afternoon the young 
ladies star for the convent ia Mary's 
pony carriage. They were back about six, 
and hastened to dress. Buth came down in 
white silk. Mary's was new and costly; 
Annaline’s a turned gown that had been 

iven her by Lady Anna: but it looked 
resh and dainty, and the girls themselves 
were beautiful. 


oe t 


“How wpe Fe look!"’ said Mary, re- 
garding he: critically. ‘‘You shall be my 
best friend always, Annaline; as my 


sister.’’ 

Passing through the cloisters, they gained 
the archway and entered the fine old hall. 
Very much to Mary's surprise there stood 
in the hall the Lady of Pomeroy, Joan by 
her side, and behind th®m a furmidable ar.- 
ray of the upper servants; all wearing an 
aspect of expectation. 

*‘What's to do now?’’ cried Mary. ‘‘Are 
you ceremoniously assembled here to wel- 
come us, Aunt Sybilla? Very attentive of 
you, I must say.” 

‘‘Hush, Mary, my dear; it is Rupert that 
we are about to welcome. My son Ru- 
pert. His carriage is now coming up the 
sweep. Listen!’’ 

It was even so. After his long absence, 
Rupert was returning with no more notice 
than this. Half an hour ago his mother had 
received an avant courier from Owlstone to 
say he was on his way. 

he e thunders in at the gateway 
and stops. Throw wide the entrance. Cox, 
the custodian and chief retainer of the ab- 
bey, walks in with the air of a royal mar- 
shal, making his announcement. 

‘The Lord of Pomeroy.’’ 

And with far less of pretense comes in 
Rupert after him. But he looks a lord: ay, 
and the Lord of Pomervy. Right noble, 
stately, grand as any Lord of Pomeroy, 
that ever preceded him; with the high, 
finely-carved features of his ancestors, with 
his own wonderful violet eyes and their 
sweet expression. 

To his mother first; and it seems that she 
will never release him. Aunt Joan claims 
the next embrace. Then he turns, looking 
half dazzled with the sea of faces; sees 

, and is advancing to her, when his 
eye suddenly catches the blushing face of 
Annaline Hetley. 

As it it were some joyous sight that unex- 
pectedly opens upon him, Rupert turns to 
her, neglecting y, his countenance over- 
spread with a sudden radiance, his hands 
outstretched. He takes both her hands 
his, and speaks in a soft glad whisper. 





one whose robes will shield her. Rupert ap- 
pears to recollect himself, and looks round 
at others. 


**You have for 
The words, en ins tone of haughty 
ain, came from Mary Pomeroy. Rupert 


at her fora half second, and then 
takes her bands as he had taken Annaline’s. 
Mary! With so mao 

dear faces of welcome, I feel bewildered.” 

The servants came next; and then Rupert 
conducts his mother up stairs. Later, they 
sit dowa to the banquet. A grand banquet 
to-night, held in the state banqueting hall, 
hastily made in honor of the lord's arrival. 
Father Andrew, jovial as — a. ~ in- 
creasing years, 8% , but Mrs. rome- 

has declined to Spent. She does not 

w any pleasure, no matter what may be 
the temptation, to interfere with these, her 
days of penance. 

"You have come home to stay?’’ asks 
Father Andrew of the lord. 

“I hope so. For good.’’ 

‘That's well. Tne lady has missed you 
sadly.’’ 

‘{ am sure she has,”’ replies Rupert, with 
a loving glance at his mother. *But,’”’ he 
adds, as if in apeney to her, ‘‘it was better 
for me to oand get all my rovings 
over, than to come home unsatisfied, want- 
ing to go back again. My home will be my 
home now: so far asl belive, I shall not 
care to quit it.’’ 

‘And I retract the words I spoke to you. 
And I am ashamed of myself for having 
been beguiled into speaking them to one 80 
deceitful. My friend, I called you; my 
friend henceforth for life. I would rather 
make a friend of a serpent than of you!” 

With all the cold, haughty, repelling scorn 
that the Pomeroys could put on at will, stood 
Mary Pomeroy asshe spoke the above de- 
nouncement to Annaline. It wasthe morn- 
ing of the day following the lord's arrival, 
and after breakfast. Annaline was seated 
quietly in the red room, copying some mu- 
sic, when Mary Pomeroy entered, and be 
gan to reproach her. 

‘Indeed, indeed, I am not deceitful,’’ 
pleaded Annaline,the tears of dismay filling 
her eyes as she rose from her seat. ‘‘I try 
to be true always.”’ 

‘Very true, was it not, to pretend to me 
you did not know the Lord of Pomeroy,’”’ 
sarcastically rejoined Mary. ‘‘When you 
and he met each other yesterday as if you 
were on terms of the deepest intimacy—hand 
clasping hand! If there be one vice we 
Pomeroys despise above all other vices, it is 
deceit.’’ 

“Oh, pray forgive me!—pray remember,”’ 
shivered Aunaline. ‘I did not pretend. I 
did not say anything. I never mentioned 
the Lord of Pomeroy.’’ 

‘I mentioned him,’’ flashed Mary. ‘‘I 
spoke of him a hundred times yesterday, 
and you did not respond. You appeared 
notto know him; tacitly let me think that 
he was a stranger to you: you made me 
believe so. Ifyou call not that deceit, what 
doyou call it?’’ 

“I did not like to say I knew him. Had 
you only asked me whether I[ knew him, I 
meant to tell you when I wasa little less ofa 
stranger here; I should have liked to tell 
the lady that I knew her son.”’ 

Mary threw back her head. ‘You can- 
not excuse yourself tome; we Pomeroys are 
accustomed to straightforward dealing. 
Pray when and where did you meet the 
Lord of Pomeroy?’ 

‘‘Last year at Leolin Pomeroy’s,’’ ex- 
plained Annaline. ‘Lady Anna invited 
me to Vienna, and I| was staying with them 
when he came. Afterwards, when I was 
back at bome, he came to Florence.’’ 

**Did he stay long?’’ 

“Yes, for he fell into some 
and..-..’’ 

Marys dark grey eyes were shooting 
forth their anger. “Pell into trouble? The 
Lord ot Pomeroy! How dare you presume 
to traduce him?”’ 

“It is true,’ meekly urged Annaline. 
“It was not wicked trouble, only political. 
Some friends of his were staying in Fior- 
ence, and he was drawn into it by them. 
The authorities wanted to proceed against 
him; he was of high degree and his friends 
were not; not worth meddling with: papa 
had to exercise his best diplomacy to pre- 
vent it. It took a great deal of time, and of 
money, too, to put it right: money of the 
lord's.”’ 

‘And your people were intimate with 
him during the process?’’ 

“Yes. For two weeks of it he was in our 
house. Papa would not let him show him. 
self abroad: he might have been taken. 
That would have complicated the matter 
greatly: perhaps have taken it altogether 
beyond papa’s hands.’’ 

*‘T should like to hear that this great 
bugbear was Rupert himself. And to you, 
I presume, was assigned the task of enter- 
taining him?’’ 

Not throughout the interview had so dis- 
agreeable a tone been assumed by Mary as 
now. A swift, painful blush, at what it 
aamee to imply, swept over Annaline’s 


“It was mamms who entertained him, I 
suppose—if he wanted special entertain- 


trouble, 


“Our house at Florence is small; to ec- 





commodate the Lord of , lee 
Mary ato gitsue Ons SOOULES oe wall : 
those two weeks to stay with some i ; 
who live at , pe 
“All the same, Deen 
quainted with the Pomeroy. } 
you could one ported wen A : 
family, and not acknowledge y hee 
orable conduct indeed, Miss Hetley 
swept from room. Annaliag 
teal @ she sat down to her 
again. To what use reiterate her 
that she had neither intended nor 
of deceit? In truth,she had been too 
too shy to avow the acquaintance with 
Lord of Pomeroy, unless special 
had been afforded her: and that had not 
curred, for no one had 
‘Annaline had been kept in the 


have 
of 


¥ 
va 
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her. back- 
ground all her life, and during her stay at 
Lady E.sington’s bad been so put down thas 


she could not possibly assert onan 
information asked for she freely gave 
a could my + any Oa y 

er tears g ngers busy 
their task, she was interrupted by the 
of Pomeroy, who had come in to pay a 
to the north wing. 

‘Where are they all?”’ he cried, gaily. 

‘Mrs. Pomeroy is not yet home 
chapel I think,’’ replied Annaline, 
titiously wiping away the tears, 

‘‘What are you crying for, Annaline?’”’ 
asked, coming forward to seat himself 

the opposite side of the table. 

“Not much,” she answered. “Tt #& 
monk f home, I 

‘Thinking o suppose. How 
came you to leave Berkeley Square so sud- 
denly?”’ 

‘“T—was not very happy there. And 
when Miss Joan once wrote to say I 
come here as companion, I was glad to start 
YF "Nobod is h t Lady Essington 

**Nobody appy a y ' 
that I ever heard of,’’ remarked the ? 
lord. ‘I was surprised, though, A 
when I called there on Tuesday night and 
found you gone.”’ 

‘Did they not tell you I was here?”’ 

‘‘No. Geraldine would not tell me any- 
thing—except that you had been very 
wicked indeed in Berkeley Square, and 
Aunt Joan had come to the rescue by send- 
ing you somewhere else. I thought the 
shortest way would be tocome down and 
ask Joan where the somewhere else was, 
little thinking what my reward would be.”’ 

‘Did you want to know?’’ she asked, 
bending her face over the copying. “Why 
should you?”’ 

“Did you want to know. Though I don’t 
think I can tell you why to-day. About 
this wickedness of yours?’’ added Rupert, 
smile lighting his eyes: ‘‘what was it? 
Did you steal one of Geraldine’s ancient 
lovers from her? it must have been some- 
thing of the kind, judging by her tartness. 
Lady Essington was gone to bed with 8 
e\ld, or [ should have got it all out of her.’’ 

Annaline was carefully scratching outa 
blot that her trembling pen had new} and 
did not answer. 

‘Had Essingten anything todo with it! 
Come, confess to me!”’ 

A startled glance went upwards from her 
eyes. His tone was significant. Had Ger- 
aldine betrayed that? 

“Have you seen papa and mamms 
lately!’’ she asked, rather hurriedly. 

‘I saw them all, forI took Florence on 
And I have some news for 
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my way home. 
you.”’ 

**Yes?”’ 

‘‘Mary is going to reward the constancy 
of that young attache who has been dying 
for her so long.’’ 

‘Ohl’ exclaimed Annaline. ‘‘You must 
mean Charles Seymour. I am so glad! 
Mary does like him.”’ 

‘Seymour? Yes, that’s his name. A 
tall, thin, near-sighted fellow.” 

‘‘And papa has consented?’’ 

“In so far as that he does not interdict it.” 
He had to live upon bread and cheese him- 
self, he told Seymour, through marrying 
when he and his wife had nothing to marry 
upon: if he and Mary chose to be foolish as 
to do the same, they might; but he thought 
they would have to make the bread suffice 
without the cheese.’’ 

Pas Jear papa! But Charles may get ® 

‘He may, I su my Uncle Leolin 
will have to look after him. What is it that 
you are copying so industriously?’’ 

“One of my manuscript songs. Miss 
Pomeroy wished me to copy it for her.’ 

‘“‘And now tell me what you are doing, 
here, at Pomeroy.”’ 

“I came to be companion to Miss 
Pomeroy. If—if she will only put up ¥ 
my poor abilities, my wish to please her,and 
let me see what she wants and how best to 
ee her,I daresay I shall get on bere. It is 
pleasanter than being a governess.’’ 

= the abermative lie between the 
two?”’ 

“Yes, I fear so. I must be brave, and do 
my best. Weare so many at home you 
know, and so much has to be spent on the 





boys."’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
‘ ” veters eran eagle wes! 
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A DINNER AND A Hips. 


—— 
“] have brought your ner, father” 
daughter said, 
The blacksmith Paeate fim 


took 
Mand itfved | its so lid. 
“ re’s not aay pudding, 
OT will give you 
And upon toll-worn 
Sne iett a childish kiss. 


The blacksmith took off his apron 
and dined ina & m 

Wondering mach at savor 
Hid in the bumble food, 

W nile all about bim were visions 
Fall of prophetic bliss; 

Bat he never thought of magic 
In bis little daughter's Kiss. 


Woile l. with — py swinging, 
rril trudged way 
PR ae fs sight of a equtrrel, 
Cavohing some wild bird's lay, 
And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we would miss, 


ur dinners 
M gure Tossed Shun oe 





MIDWINTER. 





BY H. P. WILLIS. 





There is not a sound 
Save of the skater’s heel, and there is laid 
An icy a r on the lip of streams, 
And the clear icicle hangs cold and still 
And the snowfall is noiseless as a thought. 
God tempereth the keenness of the frost, 
And, therefore, in the plenty of the feast 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 
Have praises for the well-completed year. 


NOT LOST. 


BY CHRISTINE SEVERNE. 





NEVER knew my mother. The sweet 
young life had ebbed and flowed woe gp 

a day, and when I was born it closed. 

quiet, reserved man was my father. All his 
interest centred ia his garden and books; so 
long as he knew my sister Mira and I were 
well and needed for nothing, he troubled 
little about us. But Barbara, our one ser- 
vant, could tell of a time, before my mother's 
death, when none were more merry and 
gladsome than he. So Mira and I were left 
much to ourselves, end were inexpressibly 
dear to each other. 

And Mira was blind—had been stone- 
blind from her birth. Only two years older 
than myself, and blind, it was to her I 
carried all my petty dish joys and 
sorrows. 

Separated from our home, Clovernook, 
by the meadow and grove ef linden-trees 
was Lindenhurst—a large farm, where 
lived Maurice Hunter and his widowed 
mother. They were old and valued friends, 
and from the time of mother's death Mrs. 
Hunter had shown a warm, kindly interest 
in us; while Maurice—well, for many a day 
it had been arranged that when I had at- 
tained my twenty-first birthday I should be. 
come the wife of Maurice and mistress of 
Lindenhurst. 

I should be twenty-one in September; 
and it was one evening in the March pre- 
ceding it that Maurice came in with some 
news. 

_ ‘“‘Jean,’”’ he said, when the usual t- 
ings had been exchanged, “I have had a 
letter from Grace Warrington; she is com- 
ing to Linderhurst.’’ 

looked up in surprise. Grace Warring- 
ton was his cousin, and I had heard much 
of her beauty, her accomplishments, her 
gaiety, but had never seen her. 

I had nothing to say against her coming, 
of course, but a vague feeling of unrest, for 
wnich I could not account, oppressed me. 

“To shall come for you to-morrow even- 
ing,’’ Maurice said, as he lingered beside 
mein the porch for a few moments as he 
was leaving. ‘Once see Grace, and you 
| a help loving her; she is so beautiful, 

ean. 


I watched him down the garden-walk. 
At the gate he paused and looked back, and 
then an impulse seized me. 

“Maurice, Maurice!’’ I cried, running 
down the path after him. Grace Warring- 
ton is very beautiful, and, Maurice, you so 
admire everything beautiful. Do not fall 
in love with her and forget me.”’ 

‘*You silly little woman!"’ he cried. ‘As 
though the world, for me, could hold anoth. 
er Jean! And is thatall? Run in out of the 
chill air.’’ 

Feeling a little ashamed, I turned away 
then and entered the house. 

Maurice came for me the next evening, 
and [ went with him to Lindenhurst. On 
the way he could talk of nothing but his 
cousin; and when | saw her I could not 


wonder. I had always thought Mira beau- 
tifal; but her delicate loveliness 
was nothing in with the full 


womanly beauty of this cousin of Maurice. 
I shall never torget that evening; in spite 
She talk 


her, how intently he listened, how eager! 
oe in every word that fell from her 


cen, him unbend $0 say one as he did to 
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to awaken him to the knowledge of it. But 
aday came when he could remain in ig- 
norance no longer—when doctors, hasti 
summoned, told him that earthly skil 
human love, could avail nothing—that we 
must lose Mira. 

I heard them tell him one moonlight even- 
ing, and the sorrow that was in my heart 
almost killed me. It seemed that thé house had 
suddenly become like a prison to me. So 
» eens ate so sad within. 

stepped out into the bright moonshine, 
passed — the garden and into the 
meadow, full of painful thought. I had 
stood musing some time, when the sound of 
voices aroused me. Wondering much who 
it could be, and desirous not to be seen, I 
hastily drew back within the friendly shelter 
of the lime-trees. There was no need to 
wonder long; the moonlight fell full upon 
the faces of Grace and Maurice. They were 
talking low and earnestly, but I heard 
every word. 

“And so,” Maurice was saying, ‘you 
leave us next week?’’ 

**Yes,’’ she replied, stopping short in her 
walk and leaning negligently against a tree 
— ‘unless you have some strong induce- 
ment to hold out.. But I have stayed too 
long already; I am sure you must be tired 
of me. Is not the song of that nightingale 
delicious?”’ 

‘‘Never that!’’ he cried, taking no heed 
of her last words. ‘‘You know you are 
speaking that which you do not believe. I 
dread to think how lonely Lindenhurst will 
be when you are gone.”’ 

“You will have Jean,’’ she said, with a 
light mocking laugh. ‘‘Surely she will have 
power to console you?’’ 

He did not reply immediately, and she 
continued— 


ms 


been here too long, I speak but the truth; 
for, since my arrival, you have grown dis- 
satisfied with the lady you once thought 
perfection.’’ 

‘**Because in those days, Grace, I believed 
her faithful and true of heart, not mercen- 
ary and calculating, as you have shown 


“Such a mistake your engagement has 
been all along, Maurice! How you became 
so infatuated with a stupid commonplace 
little body I cannot comprehend. She is not 
so stupid however as to be unmindful of the 
advantage of possessing a home like Lin- 
denburst!”’ 

‘‘Hush, hush!’ began Maurice; but I 
waited not to hear wnat he would say, for 
I came out from my shelter amongst the 
lindens and stood before them. All the 
pride and passion and wounded love of the 

t weeks broke forth. 1 turgot all I said. 

only know my words were stinging, bit- 

ter, passionate—the words of a slighted, in- 
jured woman. 

All the time she stood regarding me with 
an air of cool, negligent grace which mad- 
dened me. Maurice vnce or twice attempted 
to =. but I would not hear him. 

“Have you done?’’ Grace asked, when I 
used. ‘‘Maurice, I find I underrated this 
y's abilities; she appears to number eaves- 

dropping and d ion amongst her ac- 

complishments. Come—as the entertain- 
ment is at an end, we will go.”’ 

She swept mea low mocking bow and 
turned away. Not so Maurice—he came 
nearer to me. 

“| was no —- listener,’’ I cried 
passionately. ‘‘But I have something more 
lo say. Maurice, you are free. Linden- 
burst is not so desirable that I should wish 
to call it home now that its owner has be- 
come indifferent to me.”’ 

“I am not indifferent, Jean,’’ he said, I— 

He would have spoken more, but I 
turned from him. 

‘‘Jean,’’ he cried, as I walked away, ‘‘lis- 
ten to me only one moment.”’ 

“‘Neveragain,”’ 1 replied, as I passed out 
of the grove. 

In the morning I sought my father and 
told him that all was at an end between 
Maurice and myself. He must have won- 
dered much at my quiet composed manner 
—have felt some disappointment st the ab- 
rupt termination of an that had 
pleased him; but he said little. Mire was 
much worse, and grief and anxiety for her 
absorbed every other emation. 





Thea letter from Maurice, but 
exe Hard and cold 
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sion was not gone yet. 

The an SS swiftly by, and the end 
came. One night, worn out with watching 
and sorrowing, I watched its approach. Ah, 
me, shall I ever forget it—the calm, restful 
facet Did she recognise me, I wonder, as 
I bent over her in silent wordless grief? 
Who can say? There was a movement of 
the lips, a flickering of the eyelids; faintly, 
brokenly, came the words, ‘‘See that your 
faith fail not.’’ Then yy -¢ lite hood 
—closed on earth. But faith bridged the 
gulf that separated and saw beyond light 
and joy unspeakable. Not lost! Oh, no— 
only gone before! a 

* . 


I never looked upon my sister's face again. 
Brain -fever set in, and for many a ray lay 
unmindful of all that was passing around 
me. It was Mrs. Huater who tended me 
with gentlest care. She spoke of the grief 
that pressed so heavily upon my father, of 
the thankfullness that should fill my heart 
that heaven had spared me to him—all that 
a thoughtful mind, a loving heart, could 
dictate—but ort a yous ot Maurice. wr 
as the weary, ys slowly passed,- 

longed to ask after him, but sale kept me 


‘Seriously, Maurice, when I say I have , silebt. 


It was September now. The summer 
flowers had aj) faded, and autumn tints 
tinged the foliage of the trees and shrubs. 
I could walk in the garden, with steps that 
were still feeble—could read to my father, 
and talk to him of the one we had loved and 
who had gone a little before. 

I bad never yet been where they had laid 
her; 80, one evening, feeling unusually 
well, and tempted by its beauty, I crossed 
the meadow and entered the quiet litile 
churdhyard, and seated myself by her grave. 
The stars came out one by one in the dark 
blue heavens, and a pale, fair crescent 
moon arose; yet still I lingered. Sweet 
was the song of the thrush. The melody 
brought back my thoughts to earth—back 
to the night when I had last seen Maurice. 
Very close were their voices, but not so close 
as was the one which breathed— 

‘Jean, dear Jean, am I forgiven?’’ 

Ard there, standing beside me, 
Maurice. 

‘-Jean,’’ he said, ‘‘forget the past; let me 
help you to bear the sorrow which has fal- 
len upon you.” 

I could not answer him—I was to deeply 
agitated. 

‘Have you no word for me, Jean, none 
to give me the assurance | long to hear?’ 

Ko. I had no words even then; but I 
stretched out both my hands to him. 

‘You shall never have cause too repent, 
dear,’’ he said, eagerly clasping them in 
hisown. ‘‘I blush to think how weak and 
unjust I have been, Jean. Grace went from 
Lindenhurst on the day after we met in the 
grove; let us try to forget her—let her name 
never be mentioned between us.”’ 

‘There will be no need,”’ I said simply. 

‘When I knew Mira was dead, and you 
iJ] and alone, Jean, I felt as though I could 
never forgive myself; but, when mother 
told me you would recover, then my joy 
was greater than I can express.”’ 

‘Mira asked me,’’ I began—but I could 
say no more; the thought of the sweet tace 
the grave hid, the gen:le voice death had 
stilled, overcame me. 

‘Mother will be so pleased,’’ Maurice 
said presently; ‘‘she has so grieved, Jean; 
for the shadow that came between us. But 
come—the night air will not be good for 

‘ou.’”’ 
7 Through the churchyard we went, and 
across the meadow; and the harvest moon 
shone down upon us and lighted home two 
hearts filled with a calm chastened hap- 
piness. 
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liar, and to walk backward out of the court 
room. Moreover, he was incapacitated to 
make a last will, and unless his accuser in- 
terceded for him, he was expelled 
town. This law might do little harm now- 
a-days. 
Or1GIx OF CINDERELLA.—The mention 
of ladies attending assemblies in slippers, 
and of pumpkins and lizards being found 
the garden, makes it probable that this 
came from the East. The main t 
the story of Cinderella has a parallel in 
tory. Strabo relates that an eagle let fall 
slipper of Rhodopis into the of 
King of Egypt, who was so with 

Iness of it that he proclaimed that he 
would ma the female to whom it be- 
longed. Vair, the skia of the gray squirrel 
was the fur held in the fourteenth century 
next in estimation to ermine. Cinderella's 
slipper was of this fur,a ‘‘pantoufle de vair,’’ 
which being wrongly written ‘‘verre,’’ 
(glass) gave rise to the rendering of a glass 
dlgee. 

Sieer.—The most violent passions and 
excitements of mind cannot even 
powerful minds from sleep: thus Alexander 
the Great slept on the field of Arbela, and 
Napoleon upon that of Avsterlitz, Even 
stripes and torture cannot keep off sleep, as 
criminals have been known to sleep on the 
rack. Noises which at first drive away 
sleep, soon become indispensable to its exis- 
tence; thus a stage coach stopping to change 
horses wakes al] the passengers. The pro- 
prietor of aniron forge, who slept close to 
the din of hammers, forges and blast fur- 
paces, would awake if there was any inter- 
ruption to them during the night; and a sick 
miller, who had his mill stopped on that ac- 
count, passed sleepless nights until the mill 
resumed its usual noise. 

Tux Laroest Vo.tcano.—The largest 
volcano in the world is Kilanea, on the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. The crater 
isan immense pit, nine miles in circumfer- 
ence, and @ thousand feet deep, or about 
seven times as — as Niagara Falls are 
high. The floor of this pit isan immense 
lake of Java, from which in the day time 
slender columns of smoke arise, t at 
night these columns of smoke are changed 
to pillars of fire, throbbing as they move and 
rol] upward, spreading themselves above the 
crater like an immense canopy all abiaze. 
Ships a hundred miles away see the glow, 
and on the precipice above one can read or- 
dinary print by the lurid light. 

A.sinos. — Albinos are individuals in 
whom, by some defect in their organization, 
the substance or oo which gives color 
to the skin, hairand eyes, is absent or def 
cient. These persons, whether Indian, ne- 
gro or white, are of a uniformly dead, milky 
hue, with hair of the same shade, and trom 
the eyes being deficient in the black, or blue, 
or hazel pi nt, the iris is of a deep red, 
and the circle around the pupil is of « pink 
color; hence they are commonly spoken of 
as having pink ve. The name Albino 
was originally applied by the Portuguese to 
the white negroes on the coast of Africa. 
Albinos generally lack the strength of other 
men, and are also deficient in mental capa- 
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The Wilfal Cricket. 


LOWLY bat surely Father Cricket was 


left with their mite 
Ip to throw into the weary world.”’ 
“Bat, father, you have often wold us to 
,'” remarked one. 
hold together in love; the uni 
strength ; but go out, one here, 
scatter your seeds of 


is 


“What, then, must we do ?"’ queried one, 
their sobs to listen. 

Then he bade some go to a certain hollow 
tree near a public roai and at the foot of 
to cheer with their song the pas 

ser-by, especially at eventide; others were to 
take up their station in the churchyard 
wall, and sing over the graves of the dead; 
some here, some there, til! the whole family 
were disposed of. save one wee mite, the 
timfest of them all—in fact, she was called 


“‘And me, father, what for me?’ piped 
her shrill voice, excitement making it 
quiver and shake. She had long panted for 
ar that restless little one 

“To you, my child, I give the noblest 
task of all; stay in the old home, sing the 
old song, till the end.” 

The end! Father Cricket’s end was come 
now; he . drew up his long limbs, 
and his lite and wise commands were no 
more. Then followed cricket grief, cricket 
wailing, and then a tiny funeral passed out 
into the moonlight, nobody seeing or kuow- 
ing aught of it, for the world slept It is a 
true saying, ‘‘If one cricket dies ten will 
come to his funeral,’’ for a long, long train 
wended .heir way (othe iast resting piace of 
Father Cricet. A was all over, the mourao 
ers dispersed, the solemn night dreamt on, 
and by-aad by the day broke, and folk came 
and went, as they did yesterday, and only a 
few crickets were sorrowtul. 

It was a glad morning in May; the wind 
sighed and whispered among the trees, so 
freeh apd beautiful in their spring robe 
of greea; aod up oa the downs was the 
golden sunshine, where the cricket's cous- 
sina, the grasshoppers, kept perpetual boli 
day. And atthe foot of the downs stood 
the hollow tree, where some of the orphan 
crickets were © begic their new work, their 
life work. They threw of their sadness as 
the day smiled in their eagerness for the de- 
lightful change, tor it would be delightful, a 
perfect existence of biiss, like one long, long 
holiday without end, romping all the day 
with cousins, aad singing out their joy at 
eventide. And then ihose churchyard 
waichers, singing over the graves of the 
dead, they would sing of ule, beautiful, 
giad, throbbing Ubrilling life, of sunshine, 
summer, aad glowing skies. And the rest, 
they all went ont from the cranny, with a 
of happy flutter, that very morning, 
the sunlight, among butterflies, 
and motns, the songs of birds 
on like voices which called 


poor little home-stayer was lefi 
alone, desolate and sad, in the 
y. How she quivered, wept, 

who had craved for change, 
work! Her little heart alone knew 
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» Mima, somewhat sulkily, for 
pay the a politeness above al! 
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t and away, she a 

rest were free! Oh, 

Oh, the spring loveliness! 
breezes! She was free! 


hee ‘ 
the butterflies! 
Oh, the romping 
On, on she went 


magined, glorious up there, amid the 
laughter of the flowers, the ham of the bees, 
the flush, the radiance. and the chirp of the 
merry romrers, her friends. 

Thus Tina burst her bonds, the bonds of 
her dying father’s commands, and chose her 
life-work for herself, with ber nook at Sally 
Day's silent and deserted. And oh, how 
joyfully the summer passed! What if the 
night winds made her shiver and shake? 
what if her voice was hoarse as from cold, 
and her young heart trembled as trom tear 
of something, she knew not what? 

But at length the frost came on, the frosts 
of early winter, which made them al! shrink 
and shiver. As for poor Tina, one stinging 
frost took away her voice, her remaining 
energy; the others gathered round her tn 
the early morning and thought her dying. 
But when the sun rose they carried her out 
into the pleasant warmth, and she revived, 
poor ambitious mite, who had chosen her 
fate and disobeyed her father. She could 
only pant, and look into their faces. 

‘I shall go back to Sally Day’s,’’ she fal- 
tered, with the sunshine al! around her. 

The others looked at her in silence 
Could she travel so far? No, they feared 
not; still, they did not persuade her not to 
go; it was the only thing which would save 
her, the warmth and shelter of Sally’s 
hearth. 

‘Father was right; he knew I could not 
bear the cold.”’ 

A passion of tears shook her little frame; 
they could but weep with her, and wonder 
what would be the end. 

“I will go home and take up my duty.”’ 
It was pitiful to hear her weak voice, to note 
how tottering and unsteady were her leaps, 

They watched her go: they may not quit 
4 post—nay, she waved them back her- 
self. 

‘Don't be like me; obey father. I will 
go back: perhaps I may not be too late to 


again. 
at she was too late. A cricket lay stiff 
aod dead at Sally Day's door the next 
morning, One more night in the frost had 
been too much for poor ient Tina— 
the ambitious cricket lay dead, her duty 
never taken up. 

Take warning, children; stand by duty, 
though it may hold you ip humble places, 
in unsunny, unknown cranries; bat there 
lies your post of service, for a wiser than 
you has placed you there. 

oo 

Many Welsh names, naturalized in Eng- 

lish, are from traits, as Moro, 
; Deft, ; Vaughan; little; Lane, 
; Mole, bald; red. Surnames 
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and humble, is free from servility 
basing humility. Equality before God 
Musselmans equa! to one another in a 
sense. No man loses his presence 
im presence of a superior in Turkey. 

. Sr re 
Srupent Lire at Hermpe_serc —A cor- 
respondent says: One always looks for the 
students of Heidelberg at his first arrival. 
They are not as often seen, however, as are 
w students of our American nee. 
hen seen, are easily recognizable by 
their tort hecho scarred faces, and jaunty 
red caps with strange devices. Their great 
me is duelling. Across the river is a 


Se ey, for that purpose. Hav- 
arms, faces and hands with im- 


they slash away at one another with long, 
sharp blades. Another pastime is to form 
processions at night. gathered about a fire 
they flit about in fantastic uniforms, sing 
songs, and indulge in general hilarity. 
The sleeping quarters are scattered promis- 
— about the town. Every other house 
seemingly is tenanted by some red-capped. 
pipe-smoking seeker after knowledge. In 
their gifts to one another they usually pre- 
sent the student pipe or beer glass, covered 
with inscriptions, and forever treasured . 
ores 


Taw Easter Feast or Ecos —-The cus- 
tom of eating eggs at Easter has been traced 
up, not only to the theology of Egypt, but 
to the philosophy of the Persians, the 
Gauls, the Greeks, and the Romans, all of 
whom regarded the egg as an emblem of 
the universe and the work of Deity. The 
early Christians of Mesopotamia had the 
custom of dyeing and decorating eggs at 
Easter. They were stained red in memory 
of the blood of Christ shed at his crucifix 
jon. The Church adopted the custom, and 
regarded the eggs as the emblem of the re- 
surrection. as is evinced hy the benediction 
of Pove Paul about 1710, which read 
thus: *‘Bless O Lord! we beseech thee, this 
thy creature of eggs, that it may become a 
wholesome sustenance to thy faithful ser- 
vanta, eating it in thankfulness to thee on 
account of the resurrection of the Lord.”’ 
Thus the custom has come down from ages 
lost im antiquity. 


oe 


A Matrer or CaLccLaTion.—Marriage 
brokers are quite important men in Genoa. 
They have pocket books filled with the 
names of the marriageable girls of the dif 
ferent classes, with notes of their figures, 
personal atttractions, fortunes, etc. These 
brokers'go aboutiendeavoring to arrange con- 
nections, and when they succeed they get a 
commission of two er three per cent. upon 
the portion. Marriage at Genoa is quite a 
matter of calculation, generally settled by 
the parents or relation, who often draw up 
the contract before the parties have seen one 
another; and it is only when everything 
else is arranged, and a few days; previous 
to the marriage ceremony, that the future 
husband is introduced to his intended part 
ner for life. Should he find fault with her 
manners or appearance, he may break off 
the match on condition of defraying the 
brokerage and any other expenses incurred. 


I 


Rats Wantep.—What householder who 
can get no recompense for improvements 
from a grasping landlord will not sympa- 
thize with the writer of this? ‘‘Wanted im- 
mediately, to enable me to leave the house 
which I have for these last five years inhab 
ited, in the same plight and condition in 
which I found it, 500 Live Rats, for which I 
will gladly pay the sum of five pounds ster- 
ling; and as I cannot leave the farm attached 
thereto ip the same order in which I got it 
without at least Five Millions of Dockens, 
Ido hereby promise the same sum for said 
number of Dockens. N. B —The rats must 
be full grown and no cripples.’’ 


SS 


Tue Tcrxisn SoLprgR—The Turkish 
soldier marches to. meet the foe with the 
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No. 8. NU MER ICAL. 

The whole of 11 letters is a destroyer, 

The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 is the under bark of plants, 
The 6, 7. § Is vellication, 
The 9. 10, 111s a small Osh. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


No, . 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
New Haven, Oonn. 





Mas. NICKLEBY. 


DIAMOND. 

is tn Spata, 

is a river of Pera, 
is a town of Spain, 
is a river of Pessia, 
is in Pera. 


O. Possum. 
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CHARADE, 
No doubt you FIRST 
SECOND may thirst 
For knowledge FIneT for fame om earth. 
Of drinks accursed 
THIRD is the worst; 
The WHOLE is Grst existence, birth. 
N. Y. City. ErrsxRi. 


No, 12. DIAMOND. 
A letter in a **Winter's Tale;"’ 
A point, the highest on the scale; 
This is apprised, informed, I hope, 
The highest envoy from the Pope: 
In every lane they ought to grow, 
And thie a plant, of course you know, 
The last is in a cake of dough. 
BNCLOSED DIAMOND. 
The FIRST is in a lullaby, 
The SECOND Is hostility 
And THIRD is subsequent you see. 
The FOURTH a coin of *-Portugee,** 
And FIFTH is always in a spree. 
BNCLOSED S#QUARB. 
The FigST is to contend or fight, 
The NEXT a goddess am I right ? 
The THIRD a piece of money bright. 
Philadelphia, Pa. WILKINS MIC AWBBR, 


CROS8s WORD. 
Ino misplace not ip err 
In misplace pot In err 
In misplace not in err 
In misplace not in err 
ln misptace pot in err 
In misplace pot in err 
The whole an adverb, here and there, 
It is also every where. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Dew ROCKELEY. 


No. ll. 


No, 13. 


No. 14, DIAMOND. 

l. A source of great comfort to patient Wang Ling; 

2. To come by or carry—an order to bring; 

3. A country way over *‘the drink’’ is my third; 

4. Some flowers are shaped like a helmet, I*ve beard ; 

5. My fifth are despatches, laconic and brief: 

6. High-tempered old tyrants are here brought & 
grief; 

7. Im the heavens, at even, they brilliantly shine; 

8. A city in Germany, here underline; 

9. Now discover my last in a pawnbroker’s sign. 

Wasbington, D. C. Gu Bias. 


No. 15. ANAGRAM. 7 

Behold a great mastcian bere 

Who left the city “on his ear.** 

FEAR HELPED HIM TO PIPE IX. 
Camden, N.J. LOcgESLEY. 


No 6. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2 A geographical prefix. & A ser 
pent. 4. A dweller in a perticular place. & Im the 
manner of anedifice. 6, A wavering. 7. Interposing- 
s. Toamend. 9. Wet. 10, A measure. 1. A letter. 

Baltimore, Md. aslax. 





ANSWERS NEXT WEEE. 
CO —__ 
PRIZES. 

ist. For FIRST COMPLETS list of answers, the Post 
six montDds. 

2nd. For NEXT BEST list, the Post three months. 

ard. For first seven letter square contributed, * 
**Harper’s Half-hour Series.’ 

en 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

All contributions not acknowledged bere are te 
spectfully declined. 

Traddies—a square. O. C. O. La—s diamond, twe 
rhomboids and a numerical. Effendi—s cmarede. 
GU Blas—three charades ands diamend. Ben. J- 
Min—two squares aad a rhemboié. QO. Poesum-® 
diamond. Mrs. Nickleby—s numerical. Locksiey— 
an apagram. 

I hailed the boatman at the pier 
“Say comrade can we cress?’’ 

The bostmaa's voice was loud en 4 clear 
“Il row you over boss!” 

We hope that every passling friend 
Wilh like the boatman feel. 

To push this cotuma each must lend 
A ‘‘shoulder to the wheei.’’ 
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sexe or THE UPLANDS. {meaning thetr chopines). one of and » £2 & 
=i Stas Rated Toms tatuae oosone Wenininitie: 
EDWARD 6. CREAMER. dames he ° 
= — “balf feeh and wood,” and be would lane - - 


netter lim of a star 
Ornat ro Co over be reached but be hoped for; 


a grand life afar, 
doy least in the mind can be groped for, 
Than to have all the senses desire, 
And all that the passions require, 
But no more, but Bo more. 


faith that can cope 
? L-sraptird coum hy —_ worid and can quicken 
O better a life t 
it, though poverty stricken 
To illume tt, thei that riehes oan hire 
Or bay, 80 to feast and not tire, 
But no more, but no more. 


ra love that is blind, 
O Pest can see in the loved one no badness; 
© better a trust in one’s kind, 
Spite of all of its folly and madness, 
Than to stand all alone ’mid earth's mire, 
Having food and raiment and fire, 
But no more, but no more. 





ABOUT LADIES’ BOOTS. 


E BECOME so familiar with the ac- 

customed form and use of some of the 

articles which belong to modern appa- 

rel, more especially articles in com- 

mon use, we are apt to lose sight of 
the antiquity with which some of are in 
vested and forget the many chan wrought 
by Time and its influence; but a research 
into the subject reveals a variety of curious 
ineidents. An article in a trade publication 
devoted to the various de of millin- 
ery and dress, has proves the subject of ladies’ 
poots to be one of rs interest, for it 
tells us that in the British Museum are well- 
preserved examples of Esy n sandals made 
of palm-leaves. In one of them slices of palm 
jeaves overtapging each otber form sole; 
these bein und securely together by a 
double band of twisted leaves round tne edge. 
Asa pad to the feet sandals must have 
been exccotingly easant and teful in 
a hot climate. es of rank in pt id 
then, as now, great attention to the uly of 
their sandals. In Western Asia sli left at 
the door of an apartment signify that the 
master or mistress, whoever may be therein, is 
engaged, and no one thinks of intruding, uot 
even a husband, though the apartment his 
wite’s. 

Speaking of the term nts of Benares, an 
author says, “If domestic or other business 
calls off one of the combatants before the 
affair is settled, she coolly thrusts her shoe be- 
neath her basket, and leaves both upon the 
spot to signify tbat she is not satisfied.” In 
this way she indicates that she keeps posses- 
sion of the ground and to during her 
unavoidable absence. A blow from a clipper 
was more dreaded by Mussulmans than a 
stroke from a poignard. The latter might 
bring death, it is true, but the former brought 
dishonor. Some of the earliest and most Tis. 
tinctive examples of adorning pretty feet are 
found in Jewish records. Thus, in Solomon's 
Song the bride is addressed: “How beautiful 
are thy feet with shoes (saudals) O prince's 
daughter!” In tne case of Juuith of the 
Apocrypha, although her personal attractions 
the splendor of her atti and other orna- 
ments, may have attract the attention of 
the fierce Holofernes, the Assyrian general, it 
was her sandals that chiefly charmed him. 
The transition of the sandal to the shoe Is per- 
haps more evidentin the sculptured remains 
ot Persia thaninany other of thedumb yet 
eloquent witnesses of antiquity. A met of 
increasing ladies’ height by shoes was adoptea 
in the time of Cyrus, for Xenophon mentions 
the wife of lschomachus as wearing high shoes 
for that purpose. In the tombs of ancient 
Exypt, women's shoes bave been déscovered 
tnat have this object distinctly in view, havin 
soles of wood, to which is affixed four roun 
props, & sort of footstool fixed to the feet, and 
ow | the wearer a foot in height. It was 
— = front. 

$the Greeks and Romans progressed in 

empire, riches and luxury, the enverin ot the 
feet gradually advanced m the ruder and 
simpler fashions of their national youth, to a 
perfection of — and an elaborateness of 
decoration which made the craft of the shoe- 
maker quiteanart. The Roman low boct was 
ot various colors, generally black, sometimes 
red, or of @ bright scarlet; and it entirely 
covered the foot, rising about three inches 
above the ankle, and being fastened at the top 
by a strap, a lace, ora core. They ornamented 
their shoes, especially those of the women, 
with ris and embroideries. According to 
Virgil, they made a kind of light boo which 
was adorned with gold andamber. The leather 
of which the boote and shoes were made was 
stained with dyes, which cost fabulous prices. 
Some shoes were brilliant with ornaments of 
chased silver; others, again, sparkled with 
precios stones. They were not content with 
aving their shoes loaded with leaves and 
sheets of gold. Some ladies had soles of mas- 
sive gold. Tocome to the time of the Saxon 
princes, in a splendidly illuminated Benedic- 
tonal, which was executed bet ween 963 and 924 
is a figure of Etheldry @ princess of Eust 
Anglia, who is represen as wearing shoes 
of gold tissue or cloth of gold. When the 
tomb of Queen Constance was opened in the 
cathedral of Balermo, costly shoes were found, 
consisting of cloth of gold: there being two 
openin in them that had evidently been 
filled with jewels. King John of Engiand, in 
ordering fuur pairs of women’s boota, re- 
quired that one pair should be embroidered 
with circles. 
, Elizabeth was seated on the throne of Eng- 
and when the chopie,one of the greatest mou- 
strosities of foot-gear, was int: anced. Ham- 
let mentions it when he salutes one of the iady- 
— : “What, my young lady and mistreed | 
; y'r lady, your lad yohige is nearer heaven 
han when Saw you last, by the altitude of a 
chopine!" The chopine was of Eastern ori- 
gin, and varied in form and height. Tnomas 
voryate in bis “Crudities” (1611) says it was 
so common in Venice that no woman what- 
acover oeth without, either in her house or 
pe ag tis @ thing made of wood, covered 
with leather made of various colors, some 
with white, some red, some yellow. 
them are curiously nted ; some, 
pr re I have seen fairly giit. There are many 
helt chopineys of a greater bt; even 
pelt @ yard h; aud by how m 
. woman by so much higher are her 

- ineys. All their gentiewoman, and most 
Of thetr wives and ows that are of any 
wealth, are assisted and supported either by 
men or women when — abroad, to the 
= they may not fall. They are borne up 
een. by the left arm, otherwise they 
pom nd Quickly take a fall.” Raymond de- 

bes the Venetian wemen as wearing cho- 








pines as hign as = man’ 
‘walk between two handmaids, majesti- 
cally deliberating of they 





Seon after the accession of the Stuarts there 
seas SS aaee been a partial revival of the 

of forked toes to the shoes,for a writer 
Pi ibe period (161%) says, “A fasbion we have 
jataly up is to wear Our forked shoes al- 
— | on one Souk." 

and 

11, the fades were booms Concierto 
per of embroidered silk, with athin sole and 
an enormous and ornamental threads 
and bindi emb was some- 
times*fiora] in and exquisitely worked. 


of 
were worn lower, the heels made less oc} 
and thrust farther under the foot. Oltimate.’ 
the heels almost vanished, being inade very 
4 and aS, ne the vamp or front was 
cut very s strings again came into 
tashion but not without onion Searenee severe 
of 


struggle for supremacy on the 
bock The buckle manufacture become 
@ very important on ng many thoa- 
sands of bands, and this formed a “vested in- 
terest” which most strenuous! what 


rope” and his ° 

York and Clarence, enlisted on behalt of the 
buckle. The shoe-strings triumphed. The 
commencement of the present century found 


mon indeed wasthe sight of the fair foot not 

or shod by an amateur hand.” This 
however, was but a passing taucy, and theem- 
ployment has since been left to the industry 
of workers in the trade. 


Grains of Ga. 








“The less men think, the more they talk. 


Never pick the teeth or clean the nails in 
company. 

What ought not to be done, do not even 
think of doing. 

Never fail to give a polite answer to a 
civil question. 

Never question a servant or child about 
family matters. 

Death has nothing terrible in it but what 
life has made 80. 

Never refer to a gift you have made or a 
favor you have rende ° 

One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for one’s self. 

All I have seen teaches me to trust the 
Creator for all I have not seen. 

Return equity and justice for evil done to 
you, and pay goodness by goodness, 

Be temperate. Liquor has made more 
paupers than ail other vices combined. 

Actions, looks, words, steps, form the 
steps by which we may spell characters. 

We can make our experience into bridges 
to bear us safely over what is before usif we 
will. 

The way for a man to secure himself from 
wickedness is to withdraw from the examples 
of it. 

Many s man bears his own faults pa- 
tiently, and those of his neighbors impa- 
tiently. 

It is easy to pick flaws in other people's 
work, but more profitable to do better work 
yourself. 

Good resolutions are like horses. The 
first cost is an item of less importance than 
the keeping. 

Keep the horrors at arm’s length. Never 
turn a blessing around to see whether it has a 
dark side. 

Be anxious, when you relate anything, to 
tell it just as it occurred. Never vary in the 
least degree. 

Argument in company is generally the 
worst sort of conversation, and in” books the 
worst reading. 

Be punctual; neglect ot this disturbs busi- 
ness arrangements, wastes time, and set a bad 
exum ple to others. 

Never deceive for the sake of a foolish 
jest, or to excite the laughter of a few com pan- 
ions at the expense of a friend. 

‘Passion puts us out of our precepts,’’ 
and mistress and maid are never so much 
alike as when both are in « passion. 


Be industrious. Improve each day as if 
ou expected to die on the morrow. indo- 
lence, debt and disease are brothers. 


The first institution vouchsafed to our race 
was the Sabbath ; the next. marriage. So give 
your first thought to heaven, the next to your 
wife. 

Every kind word is a flower, which will 
beautify our final home. Every good deed is 
an evergreen which will mark our resting- 
place. : 

We should round every day of stirring ac- 
tion with an evening of thought. We are 
taught nothing by experience unless we muse 
upon it. 

An feelings in a teacher beget anger 
ina oh, and if they are repeated day aiter 
day they will at last rise w obstinacy, to in- 
corrigibleness. 

To pardon those absurdities in ourselves 
which we cannot suffer in others is neither 
better nor worse than to be more willing 
to be fools ourselves than to see others so. 


Good breeding is a guard upon the tongue; 
the misfortune is that we put it on and off 
with our fine clothes and visiting a 
and do not wear it where itis most wan 
—at home. ae 

Meek young men grow up in libraries, 
believin Jit their duty to accept the views which 
Cicero, ke, and n have given, forget- 
fal that Cicero, Locke and Bacon were only 

oung men in libraries when they wrote their 
books. ° 





i , of St. Louis, - 
The Rev. John = ceremony tor : sist of 
fifteen, and ner father —4 4 y+ —— 








A of 
ann of Soceene had just married a 
“Jane, it is eleven o'clock. Tell that 
young man to shut the front door from the ort- 


It is how near age brings 
yaar oa now itis ts Srepares ber 

The education of women—Learn. 
ing how walk in French boots with six- 
inh heels. 


Mrs. Helen Duncan has held the 


of Superintendent of Schools in county, 
lowa, for five years. 
Aunt wants to know if billiard 


matches are any for bome use than the 
old-fashioned ones, 

**You've heard Brown's married * 
“No; bas he?” “Stupid ase! He n't de- 
serve to lose his first wite.” 


No woman can bear to hear fault found 


with her bodily , whether it be chii- 
Gren, cnetnne, cakenou teunsbune. 

The papers are searching for the man 
wes i halae guna ton ax Of . The 
womee always in waiting for an fll be 

A woman from Canada, who wanted to 
move her mother’s remains from New York, 
saved an honest ny by packing the bones 
in a truuk and shipping itas baggage. 

No moral man can conceive the com- 
mon sense of a woman wearing 4 trailing 
dress for no earthi erpene otoer than Ww 
meander around with the lofit caught up 
on one side, 


‘The funeral was elegan 


just bees buried, to her 
dressed in biack silk, the fiowers were lovely, 


t,”” wrote the 


and mistress wept just like a born 
‘‘Susan,’’ said the mistress of a boarding: 


school, “you sa gees young mistreas wishes 
to absent herself the c this af- 
ternoon. Is the reason for her staying away 


very urgent?” “Yes, mum; it is ‘er young 
man.” 


A colored woman at Newport is believed 
to be the best linguist in tbat vicinity. She 
bas @ passion forthe study of langeages, and 


atter — of close application has uired a 
good nowledge of six saguages besides the 

nglish. Her husband is employed on one of 
tne Sound steamers. 


Coming back from a little trip to Havre,a 
Parisian thus bewaliled his misfortune toa 
railway companion: “One thing is certain, 
you won't catch me on any more of these ex- 
cursions. I have lost my wifeand my cane,” 
And then be added, with tears in his eyes, 
“and it was anew cane, too !”" 


“Ifa man’s wifeand mother were both 
drowning and he could only save one, which 
one sbould he save?” was the question re- 
cently discussed by two country debating so- 
cieties. Tbe verdict of the judges was to the 
effect that the wife should be rescued. The 
next question to be settled is “Ought a man to 
marry more than once during life. 


Two ladies were heard comparing notes, 
the other day, when one says,modestiy, “Well, 
all l want is a man and a carriage and houses, 
and go to Europe this winter,and five new 
silk dresses, and a few dainty grenadines, and 
strawberries three timesa day, if not oftener 
and, oh, forty dozen pair of kia gloves, and 
then I should feel ‘eared for’ properly !" 





Cut Giass.—What is known as cut glass 
is glass wity incisions and ornaments with 
smooth surfaces, appearing asif cut by a sharp 
instyument. The cutting of the glass consists 
entfely in grinding waa: Ape ety portions 
| holding them vg the surfaces of wheels 
of stone, metal and wood, which are made to 
revolverapidly. The first or rough cutting is 
sometimes given by wheels of stone, resem- 
bling grindstones. afterward wheels ot iron 
are used, having their edges covered withsbarp 
sand or withemery. To prevent beat by fric- 
tion, small streams of water are applied. The 
last polish is given by brush wheels. 





Corn Mgasune.—To measure corn in the 
ear, multiply the length by the breadth, and 
this product by the depth of corn in the pen. 
Multiply this again by 434, and point off one 
decimal! place. [his reauit“will be the answer 
in bushels. For instance, we bave a pen of 
corn 48 feet long, 53¢ teet wide and 8}¢ feet high. 
Multiplying these threes dimensions together 
we have 3, cubic feet. Now, multiplying 
this by 4, we have 13,770. Pointingo one 
decimal, we have, as the contents of the pen, 


1,377 bushels. 
- SL 


A clergyman called on a poor parishioner 
whom he found bitterly lamenting the loss of 
of an only son, a boy about four or five years 
old. In the hope of consoling the afiicted 
woman, he remarked to her that one s0 young 
could not have committed any grievous sin, 
and{tbat no doubt the culld was gone to heaven. 
“Ah, sir,’ said the simple creature, “but Tom. 
my was 80 sby, and they are all strangers 
there!"’ 
— 

An old Scotch lady had an evening party; 
a young man was present who was about 
leave for an appointment to Chiga. As he was 
exceedingly extrav nt in his tonversation 
about himself, the old lady said, when he was 
leaving, Tak’ care 0’ yourvel’, my man, when 
ye’re awa’; tor, mind ye, they eat puppies in 
China.” 





The peculiar sensation which melts into & 
man’s sou! and meanders down his spine 
when a black-eyed beauty whispers something 

cularly soft in his ear, is only equaled by 
the feeling which thrills in him when, in pur- 
chasing a ham, he laysdown a 9% bill and re- 
ceives $8 35 in change. 


Three brothers of William Cullen Bryant, 
good, sturdy farmers, live at Princeton. ILil., 
tbe old home of Owen Lovejoy. One of the 
three is a poet, and lives in a nandsome house, 
which wasa gift from his distinguished bro- 
ther. : 

———— 


Governor-General Lorne is fond of coast- 





I —_ 
Female artists are invadiog the domain of 
art in France in formidable numbers. In 1874 
296 female exhibitors at the Salon; 
S12 in 1875, 446 in 1876; 648 in 1877; and 


ri 











It is a good artist who can draw pay. 
Lege ware 


Mr, 
“Ts 


5 Hash is a resident of Kentucky. 

is Genib inadt we ever haald ok 

n dry weather an umbrella is not with. 

ite uses—it can be put up at oce’s uncle's. 
his hair in 

ears an equal 


never,’’ said Voltaire, ‘‘was ruined but 
anes when t patned 6 INWEEts, ORS Tape 
hie absent father a little boy writes 
that 2 grow every day, some. 
‘These remarks are uncalled for:"’ said 
P.M..00 be matled « postal <Qen A gue 
Letter office. 


The man who stole a saw mill had too 
much cheek. He tried to sell the owner lum. 
ber to build a house with. 

Many a man who prays’ not to be led into 
temptation, would be awfully disappointed 
if his prayer were granted. 

When is a man, though greatly tickled 
cnecodingty inGtopened to langh? hen a fly 


Sift 


end of his nose. 

‘*What I'd like to know,’’ said a school- 
boy, “is how the mouths of rivers can be so 
moch larger than their heads."’ 

Tea contains tannic acid, which combines 
with milk and forms leather—and now we 
know what makes old maids so tough, 

A bankrupt was condoled with, the other 
day, for his embarrassment. “0, I'm not em- 
barrassed at all,” said he; “it is my creditors 


that are embarrassed."’ 
A r of a California tree fight says: 
“The lonel was shot once in the left \ 


once in the right «nhoulder, and once in the 
drinking saloon adjacent,” 


A well-known clergyman, on being ac- 
cused of leaning toward Universalisin, re- 
lied that he hoped everybody would go to 
ven, “and,” said he, “there are some people 

I wish were there now!" 


‘TI declare,’’ said Simon, one day, to his 
father, “Our Sal bas got to be so learned 
I can't understand above one half what she 
says: "twas only this morning that she stuck 
po on tater and mo on lasses. 


‘‘Father,’’ said an inquisitive boy, ‘‘what 
is meant by close relations?” “Close relations, 
my son,” replied the father, “are relations who 
never give you acent.” The boy said the old 
man, then, was the “closest” relation he'd got, 


‘I never thought but once,’’ said old 
Webbing. “that it was a sin to steal an um- 
brelia.” “And when was that?'asked a friend. 
“It was when some fellow stole my new silk 
one,” answered the old gentioman. 


How good a fellow feela, when after rush - 
ing through a side atreet, u ting a nut 
stand, knocked down twosmall boys, steppin 
on a dog's tail and splashing himeeif ali over 
in a puddle, he finds that the street car be was 
heading off isn't the one he wants, 


“But you know, , said the farmer's 
daughter, when he spoke to her abont the ad- 
dresses of his neighbor's son—“you know pa, 
that ma wants me tomarry a man of culture!’ 
“80 do I, my dear, #0 do I; and there's no bet 
ter culture in the countep Shan agriculture!” 


“What a duck you are,”’ said an admiring 
lover to his sweetheart, when she came down 
in ful) dress. “Why, Augustus, how absurd! 
Don't you perceive the difference between me 
andaduck?” “Sure enough, Angelina. You 
are dressed to kill, and a duck is always killed 
to dress.” 


We don't just call to mind Webster's ex- 
act definition of mystery, but It seems to usa 
woman's scolding her husband for leaving his 
hat on the bureau, while she tosses her gloves 
ant bonnet on the bed, would abont bit the 
case. And that's just about the way the ma- 
chine works. 


“Are you engaged?’’ said a gentleman to 
a young ludy at a ball, the otherevening. “I 
was, but if that Pete Johnson thinks I’m goin 
to sit here and see him squeeze that freck . 
face Wilkins girl's band all the evening, he'll 
be mistaken, solitaire or no solitaire!’ The 
gentieman explain ed and went out to getair!’’ 


A little three-year-old, whose father did 
not use @ razor, was poner. while ona visit 
toan aunt, greatly interested in seeing her 
uncle shave. After watching him intently for 
a few minutes, she said, “Uncle, whatdo you 
do that for? Papa don't wash hi« face with a 
little broom and wipe it with a knife." 


A quaint old gentleman. in speaking of 
the differentaliotinents of men, by which some 
become useful citizens and others worthless 
vagrants, by way of illustration, remarked, 
“fo one slab of marble becomes a useful door- 
step, while another 
stone.”’ 


Say, seme of you lawyers; we were just 
wondering—how is it, if a man's wife runs 
away with and marries an insurance agent, 
and never comes back to bim, what relation 
in the bereaved man to his mother in-law yet? 
And it #0, i# sbe also the insurance man's 
mOther’s-in-law? In what relation, in fact, 
does @ man stand to bis wife's relatives, when 
as in’ the Instance just cited, his wife is **not 
dead but gone before?” 


— ———— 


Warre THERE 18 & Weakness of the Throat or 
Lungs, a Coid neglected may be aiithat is re 
quired t establish a lingering aad generaily 
fatal disease. Even where there is no special 
tendency t© Bronchial or Puimonary troubie. 
a severe Cold, left to take care of itself, often 

jlants the seeds of a serious com piaint,sure to 

6 develored by subsequent indiscretions.— 
Take especial care of your health, therefore, 
trom the very earliest symptoms of a Cough 
or Cold, by prudently resorting to Dr Jayne's 
Expectorant, which will soothe and strengthen 
the bronc tubes, allay inflammation, and 
cleanse them anc the |ungs of ali irritatingsub. 
stances. Am ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure. 


becomes a lying tomb- 
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HARLOTTE and Susan Cushman once at 
_ a womee and Jaliet at 
renton. a were 
oy om me a oe 
only way they could devise for doing the 
baloony scene was to stretch an o}d-fasnioned 
Bcid' by the, macnager, nad ton ot hor 

, =o o 
o lente Sabre ——— at the hotel. All 
went well uatil Ja calied Koweo back Ww 





And what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I send for thee 7 


Bofore “fair Montague” could reply, a black 
our from the side.and its pro- 
lated: “Miss Cushing. my beli's 
* and | am obliged to iet my side of the 
bouse drop *" and drop it be did, and there 
was an end to tne balcony scene. 

The sisters were perhaps not qaite so ‘dum- 
founded as a famous singer when playivug in 
“Lucia di Lammerm at Mareetlice. The 
eantatrice bad ordered a restaurant-keeper 
to send her « basin of hot soup at nine o'clock. 
The bour came, and with ita girl carrying the 
star's refreshment. The girl made at once for 
the stage, and arrived at the wings as Madame 
was singing in the finale to the first act; and 
toe mext moment Ravenswoodand Lucia were 
astonished by a soup-tureen bei set down 
on the mossy bank in front of t fountain, 
the cover lifted, and the intruder addressing 
them, as she plunged a spoon in the bowl, with 
« ng your pardon, sir, for interrupting 
you and the lady, but here's the soup !" 

On the first night of “A Crown tor Love,” 
Anne Boleyn had no souner uttered § the 
words, “Now lathe crown fixed ficmly on my 
head," than the regal diadem set auditors aud 
actress laughing by tumbling to the ground. 
Ap accident not sv annoying to the individual 
most concerned as the ry commentary 
ones upon Cassio’s iamentation : “0 that men 
should pat an enemy in their mouths to steal 
away their brains !' coming in the significant 
sbape of: “Allright, old man; drink away ; 
you're safe {"' maseny wre to the actor's 
serenity wasthe more ndiy intimation from 
another “god,” who seeing Macbeth cover bis 
face with bis robe and shudder convulsively 
after eryiu “Unreal mockery, henews!" to 
Banquo'’s ghost, let him know the horrible 
shadow ha departed by shouting: ‘It's ail 

ht now, governor; he's cone !" 
acready traveling by couch was much 
amused by atellow passenger whose budget 
of theatrical anecdotes seemed inexhaustible. 
By and-by the story wiler suid: “Macready ts 
@ good actor; but he can never play without 
plause. He wenton one night,and po no- 
being taken of him, he told the manager 

he could not yet on if he was not applauded, 
Whereupon the manager went round and tola 
the audience what Macready bed said; and 
when the tragedian’ reappeared, they ap- 
plauded sv tucessantiy that he was ullerly dis- 
concerted.” Not more disconcerted, bowever 
than the relater of the story, when bis amused 
listener observed that be rather discredited 
that tale, since he happened himeeif to be Mr. 
Macready. 

A French actor, as a pirate in “The Sea 
Boourge,"” Taised the wonder of the specta- 
tors by extinguishing a candle with a pistol- 
shot. The trick was done by placing the light 
On # tabie wear a small round hole in the 
“sloth” behind it, through which the prompter 
biew out the candle as be discharged the pis 
tol. Actuated by Jealousy or a love of tmin- 
chief, a tellow. actor one night covered the 
hole with gold beater's skin, aud when the pl- 
rate fired biew flercely at the light but 
the candle fared away in triumph. The actor 
drew another pistol from his belt; but before 
he could pull the trigger the malicious Joker 
had torn away tbe skin, and by biowing 
through the hole made the candle go out, ap- 
parently of its own accord. 

A traveling company performing in one of 
the cities Out west, where dramatic entertain 
ments were rarely seen, announced the timy- 
edy of “Bertram,” the hero to be enacted by a 
clever but erratic player named Webb. The 
house was crammed. ‘Where's Webb?’ asked 
the manager. Nobody knew. Scouts were 
sent out, and the actor unearthed; but to get 
him to the theatre was beyond them. He would 
pot go. What wastobedone? Somebody sug 
gested returning the money; but the manager 
Was not inclined to let three hundred and 
Afty dollars siip through his fingers. ‘We'll 
change the play,’ said he. ‘Everybody get 
ready for The Keview. They don't know the 
aifferenee between farce and tragedy down 
here: only remember to cal! Deptty Bull, 
mapaty Bertram, and we shall pull through 
right enoughb.' They played the Keview, and 
the audience never d vered the alteration 
in the programme, 

The gc folks in a smal) French town, were 
not to be soeasily cheated out of what they 
came to ree. A strolling troupe once an 
nounced La Tour de Nesle for their last per- 
formance. An overtiow resulted. The actors 
werein bigh spirits anditull of fun. One of 
the actresses discovering an old pair of russet 
boots behind the scenes, put them by way of 
& joke into the hands o ged , 4, was 

ing On the stage. Accepting of t awk- 
Fard handful, be paneed the boots on a table 
on the stage, and quietly went through his 
; when another actor took possession, and 
made his exit with one under each arm. In 
the next act, Marguerite de Bourgogne entered 
carrying the mysterious boots, and 
them to Gaultier d'Aulnay; he turned them 
over to Orsini; in short, belore the curtain fell 
the boots, though foreign to the piece, bad 
been borne in succession by every personage, 
The audience watcbed tor their appearanc:, 
while wondering what it all meant, and ap- 
uded the players to their bearts’ content, 
welve months afterwards another company 
eet up their bilisin Agen. and la Tour de Neale 
attracted everybody to the theatre; but befure 
toe first act was over there were symptoms of 
displeasure, which gradually increased, until 


the u was #0 great that the curtain fel! 
on a t- yod piece; benches were torn up, 
Mghts put out, and only the arrival of the 


bey at the head of atroop of soldiers put an 
to the tumult. Then the mayor turned 
on the poor manager; who protested bis in- 
ability to understand how the riot came about. 
‘That is ail nonsense,’ returned ‘the mayor. 
*Your conduct is disgraceful. You bate mis 
led the people acd wutilated a wasterpicce. 
W here are the boots?’ 
-_———- - S 


P may live to see a vast inland sea 
in A in natural basin to the north of 
the desertof Sabara. M. de Leeseps' survey- 
ors have found that the country through which 
it je to cut a cana! ts Of sand and soft 

, and entirely free from rocks or other 





federate to be an ener- 

traveler. She was not long ago enter- 

by Lord and Lady Napier, at Gibral- 

tar, and a few weeks before was within the 
Rassian lines in Turkey. 


Miss Lee, the eldest daughter of the late 
Con Genera), is 


————— 





Women in the East. 
N ae gt — ger 


ing better 

Armenian community, and it is of «a 
less Oriental stam m that of the 
Mosiem tiadies, bat the con- 


dition ofArmenian women in the matter leaves 
much to be desired; they are pot, taken as a 
body, even on « par with their Moslem sisters. 
The fair Armenians are not regarded as the 
equals, but rather as the bond servants of 
their husbands. They are married early,often 
at twelve years of age, without their consent, 
to men chosen for them their parents. In 
her own house the Armenian wife is the slave 
of her mothber-in Jaw, who directs everything 
according to her own wiil and pleasure; she 
must not sitdown unbidden in the presence 
of her hueband, nor ¢ven speak to him unless 
spoken to. When she becomes &# mother, the 
severity of this regime is somewhat relaxed, 
bat she must wait until she is a mother-in-iaw 
before ehe can exereise the full rights of mis- 
tress of the household, Itis no secret for those 
who have resided tor any length of tim’ in 
India that a very similar state of affairs char- 
acterizes Hindoo and Mussulman bouseboids 
in that country; but I confess I was much sur- 
prised to learn that it prevailed equally in 
Christian homes on the nke of the Tigris. 
heme my | itis owing to this fact that tne do 

mestic life of the Armenians of the lower 
Classes ig 40 unsAtistactory that immorality is 
ve ty valent among them. 

Ifthe Arab women were any different their 
lords and masters would not be entitied to 
much commiseration, tor Arabs treat their 
womankin« very baaily, The birth of a girl is 
regarded asa misfortune, and a humiliation 
for the untoward event occors, Betore Mo. 
ham med's time, as every one knows, the Arab 
used to get rid of his disgrace by burying the 
luckiess infant in thesand. It is the chief 
giory of the Prophet that he peremptorily 
abolished the castom of female infanticide ; 
but the old barbarous aversion to temale off 
spring remains strong in every Arab breast; 
iLisebared even by the women themselves. 
When a boy is burn everybody rejoices and 
congratulates the distinguished parents; byt 
for tbe advent ot a girl the mother herselt wil 
weep bitter tears, and all the gossips come in 
and console her, as if a death had taken place 
in the family. However,the star of beauty 
bas ils inflaence even among the Arabs. Be 
douin lovers suffer pangs from unrequited af- 
fection, and they cut and slash themselves to 
denote outwardly the rents which o—- feelin 
their susceptibie hearts. Stranger still when 
a tribe goes forth to fight 1t mounts one or 
two young maidens on the best mares, and 
puts them in the post of honor in the forefront 
of battle, delighting in their encouraging ges 
tures and warlike songs und cries, If they are 
captured or tall, the cavaliers lose heart and 
Kive up the battle; while they advance the 
chivalr , of the desert are bound to follow. It 
is therefore a great Object in these encounters 
to captureor kill the young damsels whose 
voice and exawpie inflame the ardor of the 
charging euemy. While the famous Omar 
Pasha was Governor-General of Bagdad, au 
Atab tribe which was aking war agninst the 
Government Was bemmed in between the Eu- 
pbrates and a canal in sucha position that es- 
CAPS Was Iinposibie. Two giris of the tribe, 
splendidly mounted, charged the Turkish 
troops at the head of the fighting men, They 
came @traight ata gun, which was discharged 
~Oint blank at them,or rather at the men fol- 
owing them ; their borses swerving suddenly 
saved them trom being blown to pieces, and 
they were captured and brought into Baguad. 
Omar Pasha guve them into the care of his 
wife, and bad them splendidly attired, mak- 
ing them many a. Atter treating thei 
like princesses for two monihs, he offered to 
have them married to any of filteen of 
his principal officers whom they might pre- 
fer, and he tola them that be would assemble 
thove eligible In a divan, so they might un 


seen minke their own choice; if they rejected | 
| Sartain, from the magnificent picture by Prof. 


that offer,and preferred Ww return to their 
tribe and the desert, be would send them back; 
They retused even to look at the fifteen eligibie 
Officers, and begged to be sent back their 
former life in the desert, which Omar Pasha 
acoordingly did. There is room tor chivairy 
and romance even in the confilots of Turks 
with Arab nomads. 


Dew Publications. 





Vick's Floral Guide, containing 100 pages, is 
resplendant with practically useful hints on 
the selection of plants, It is undoubtedly one 
of the best _— on the subject, and supplies 
&@ great dea) for the small — of five cents on 
receipt of which its publishers will send it any- 
where. 


tine. “A Medium of Last Cm. a 
second part of *Contemprary - 
Giacusses” Journalists and Magazine Writers. 
“The Novels of Alphonse, Daudet,” “The Af- 
gban War and its Authors,” and the several 
Chapters continuing Jobn Caldigate. Pub- 
lished by the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. of 
New York and on sale by W. B. Zieber of this 
city. 

The “Connt de Camors, the Man of the Sec- 
ond —_ ™ from the French of Octave 
Foullict, is just published‘by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, gives a panorama of Parisian life in 
which the author depictde the scenes and 
characters with that consummate skill for 
which he is famous. The same pubiishers bave 
in press a transiation by Miss Heien Stanley 
of a new novel entitied “Philomene’s Mar- 
riages,” trom the pen of Henrt Greville. The 
scenes are jaid in Normandy and Paris, and 
the translation has beex made under the au- 
thor’s supervision who has written a preface 
for ber American readers which embodies 
some autobiograpnical details. 


“Reading as a Fine Art” is an eminently 
practical littie sketch written by Ernest Le- 
gwouve of the Acadamie Francaise for the 
scholars of the high and normal schools of 
Paris, translated by Abby Langdon Alger, 
and publishea by Koberts Bros.. of Boston. 
The aathor has sim piifiedjsll nis rules by intro- 
ducing a variety of amusing anecdotes, prac- 
tically yoy the errors so frequently 
made by the student of elocution and the 
public reader, and in giving a decided point 
toall bis suggestions, that will impress the 
reader more than the usual elaborate style of 
text books. The original has already reached 
a ninth edition, and the translation should be 
equally popular, for it is the most sensible 
and practical treatise on the subject we bave 
seen and those who cultivate elocution for 
home or public practice, will find it a most 
valuable guide to proficiency. For sale by 
Claxton, Kemsen & Haftelfinger. Price 50 cts. 


The marvelous beauty of the illustrated 
magazines of this country is attracting atten- 
tion throughout the world. The edition of 
Scribner in England has doubled witbin # few 
monthe. The ndon correspondent of the 
New York Times says: “The whole lot ot 
magazine annuais (English) put together, are 
notequalin pictorial art toasingle number 
of Scribner's Monthiy.” But the price at 
which our maguzines are sold iseven a greater 
marvel. For example, a single number of 
Scribner, “Tbe Midwinter Number," just is- 
eued, hasa full page frontispiece Portrait of 
Emerson, of rare excellence,and contains ene 
hundred and sixty pages of letter-press, with 
more than seventy illustrations; many of 
which are works ofartsuch as before the ad- 





| C. Schussele. 


| ble emplification of «a most 


“Lindsay's Luck.” a lovely story by Mrs. | 


Frances Hodgson Burnett which appeared in 
Peterson's Magazine ts publighedin book form 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers. It is a charm 
ing ltttlhe story full of force and dramatic inci- 
dent with thatpurity and freshness of senti 
ment which characterizes her other stories. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co., have published a | 


pleasantly told story of American life called 
“Modern Fishers of Men,"in whichare woven 
some of the prominent religious and moral 

uestions of the day,in # siinple, easy style. 

he same publishers bave added to their at- 
tractive series of Science Primers, a «mall vol- 
ume entitied Political Economy by W.s. Dev- 
ona, in which the various branches of the sub- 
ject are discussed in a practical comprehensive 
style, which makes them very readable. Both 


of these publications are for sale by Claxton, | 


Remsen & Halfelfinger. 

A sinail volume which will prove of great 
aivantage 40 the casual reader, as weil as 
student, is Just published by Messrs. Apple 
ton, & Co., under the ttle of “A Glossary of 
Biologicai, Anatomical and Physiological 
Terms,” by Thomas Duninan. It gives the 
pronunctation, derivation and defination of 
all the terms usually employed in the above 
departments of science, and suppiles a long 
needed want, while,in its practical usefulness 
will be of great benefit not only to those under 
tuition, but those who are self-taught. For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen & Hatffel finger. 

The superior excellence of the articles we 
find in the February number of Appieton’'s 


Journal, well sustains the change adopted by | 


the publisners in making it such in character. 
The contents are* Part Second of the Romance 
of a Painter.” “The Shakespearean Myth,” by 
Appicton Morgan, “A Man may not Marry bis 
Granamotner,” by Horace E. Scudder. “Eng- 
lish Literature,” by Spencer Walpole. “The 
Historical Aspect the United States” by the 
Dean of Westminster. “The Judgment of 
Midas," # sonnet by John Brougham. “Un 


Certain Present Phenomena of the Imagtna- | 


tion,"’ by Lord Hougbton. “Intolerence and 
Persecution,” by H. Mallock. “Verif 
Your Com “by W.R. Grey. “Some Mod- 
ern Artists,” by Quelter. 

In Blackwood's ine for January we 
find the parently mae articies, *‘The 

lector's ," a satirical squib on the 
Moglish Liveral y. “Tbe Haven of Carmel” 
gives a descri m of the sea-coast of Pales- 


| been established siace 1862. 


vent of Scribner appear poe | in gift-works 
and purely art magazines. and yet ts sold for 
85 cents. It would be difficult to find an illus- 
trated book to match it at $5. The subscribers 
for thecurrent year, get in Scribner, not only 
tour of these tull-paged portraits of American 
Poets, and nearly two thousand pages of ‘text 
(equal to 6,000 book pages) of the choicest cur- 
rent literature, with wore than 1,000 illustra- 
tions, including ® completed novel, *Ha- 
worth's,” by Mrs. Burnett, but shorter stories, 
poems, reviews, descriptions of travel, bio- 
graphical sketches, etc., and also the splendid 
series of papers and pictures of exploration in 
the great South American empire of Brazil, 
delivered free of postage, and all for four dol- 
lars. 

In children’s pertodicalis, too, America leads 
the world with St. Nicholas. Prof. Proctor, 
the astronomer, writes trom London: “What 
a wonderful nagazine it is for young folks! 
Our children are quite as much delighted 
with itas American children can be. I will 
nol say thatthey are more delighted, as that 
may not be possible.” St. Nicholas is sold for 
25 cents a number, and fourteen numbers (No- 
vember, 1478 to 1880) are given for $3. 


One of the very finest steel engravings ever 
issued is “The Iron Woiker,” by Mr. John 


In size it 1s 33 by 24inches. The 
smallest detatis of the picture have been 
brought ont with remarkable fidelity, retain- 
ing all the beauty and spirit of the original. 
While the work would be an ornament to the 
richest gallery in the land, it is of particular 
interest to the Masonic fraternity from its no- 
beautiful tradi- 
tion. Admirers of the fine arts havein this en- 
graving & production worthy of their highest 
——- The “Iron Worker” is published by 
sgradley & Co., 66 North Fourth street, Phila- 
del phia. 

A 


In Frankfort on-the-Main on Saturday 
evenings,the daughtersand wives of the pawn. 
brokers in the Ghetto drive to the promenade 
covered with the jewels left in pawn with their 
fathers and husbands, 

I 


People of all ages and ranks in Pittsburg 
are indulging in coasting. It has become 
quite the rage,and many business men are 
having bob sleds constructed, It is a place 
= hills, and the sledding is exceptionably 

ne. 


TE 


There are now 600 hoodla (p'ural of hood- 
lum) in San Francisco. where the order has 
Most of them are 
half-grown boys, and, a a rule, their leaders 
are criminals. 

-- —— — 

Fitty-three per cent. of the population of 
France are engaged in agriculture,26 per cent, 
in manufacturing and other industries, 14 per 
cent. in trade, and 4 per cent. in the liveral 
professions, the remainder being returned as 
of no occupation. 





A clerk in a Denver grocery stole pro- 
visions to send to the workmen in a mine that 
he partly owned. He had recently married 
and bore an excellent reputation, so the ex- 
poo of bis crime was a stunning blow. He 
veg ged the officer who made the arrest to Jet 
him stay at home until morning. The officer 
complied, staying on guard in the house. In 
the night the prisoner and his wife committed 
suicide with laudanum. 

rae Ee 








Actresses and Opera Singers 


po longer patronize the poisonous enamels formerly 
used on the stage to atone for complexional deficien- 
cles, but use instead, that healthful emollient and 
genuine beautifier, Lammp’s BLOOM OF YouTH 
which, both 6i account of its purity and the permaa- 
ence of its effects, is superior to al) other eosmetics, 
whether plastic; fluid or powder. While it imparts 
brililancy to the skin, it neither choxes the pores nor 
injures the superficial nerves. 





North Carolina has 261 turpentine disal. * 


leries. , 
A pig in Pike county. Ind., ate two hus. 
dred geese last year. 


A Jewess in Portsmouth, Obio, 
religion stentet 2 = 





nounced her and ® Chris. 
OMA daughter of Jedge Haste, 
Supreme 4 is the hn fe Fat 
Washingtoa. 


Western Massechusetts made 150,000 bar 
poagte are aghast. _ : <- 

Mr. Gladstone, while Premier, made 
within three of double the number of Darongts 
that Lord Beaconsfield has made. 

J. M. Boardman, of Milton, Vt, has » 
large and profitable muskrat farm in ths 
marshes at the mouth of the Lamoilie river, 

A Belgian physician, appointed to report 


on the prevalence of color-blindness attributes 

tbat disease to the excessive and generaj 

of tobacco. = 
A Washington court has decided that 

funeral cupences are to be as 

ferred claims against the of the 


F #3 


The electric lights introduced into 


signe houses, railway stations, and public 
of Europe, have, in no reported inctanes 
«liscontinued, : 


E 


been 


hospital in India, out of Caloutta, is 
excellent roads, and arranging for a 
to her dominions. 

The Cincinnati authorities have decreed 
that bakers must stamp the weight u every 
loaf of bread the offer. for vale” taieate, 

About two millions shank-bones of oxen 
are worked up avery pees in Sheffie) 
land, for knife ndles, tooth 
brush es, combs, fans, button molds, ete. 

Snow dritts piled up on either side of the 
ob pny 4 ow rail = the Horse Shoe bend 
ofthe A ny mountains are so o 
obstruct a View tem car windows. aah 

A German paper says thet the 
rifle, the invention of an Austrian ca is 
the best military weapon in existence, and 
hints atits adoption in the German army, 


Thomas Jefterson’s grave will not much 
longer be Jeftin its present uncared for con. 
dition, The construction of the monument 
proviaed by Congress will be begun in the 
spring. 

Diphtheria according to the 
of Professor Kiebs, of Prague, can be very sue- 
cessfully treated with benzoate of soda. No 
inconvenience is felt from doses of five 
grammes. 


It is estimated that not more than 80 000, 
or less tnan One-tenth of the city’s reading 
popatetios, visit the Boston Public Library 

n tbe course of a year,and nine-tenths of 
these come for novels. 

A bill has been introduced into the 8. 
Louis Municipal Assembly making it a mis 
demeanor punishable by fine to ring bells on 
churches, convents, schools, or factories, or 
anywhere that the noise will disturb people. 

It is said that the attendant of the perfum- 
ery fountain in the French section of the re 
cent Paris Exhibition dipped as many as 
twenty thousand pocket handkerchiefs a day 
for nothing. 

The United Presb) terian Presbytery of 
Edinburgh has agreed to recommend to the 
Synod that marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister shall be no Jonger a bar to membership 
in the Church. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson, presiding at one of the 
sessions of the Missionary Conference in Lon- 
don, said that of every three persons walking 
on the earth two bave never heard the name 
of Christ nor seen a Bible. : 

Chan Lin Pin, the Chinese Minister in 
Washington, has been instructed by his Gov- 
ernment to make a careful investigation ol 
the neans adopte at various institutions 
= tne United States tor the cure of opium-eat- 

ng. 

Wire Netting for Protecting Crops.— 
It is stated by an English exchange that one 
Bristol firm sends no leas than 1,000,000 yards 
of wire netting to Australia, where there is & 
growing demand for it, to protect the crops 
irom the kangaroo and wallaby. 

It is believed that Queen Victoria had de- 
cided to lay aside,or atieast materially nae, 
the heavy mourning garb she bas worn for 
seventeen years, on and alter the wedding of 
the Duke of Connaught, but the death of the 
Princess Alice has interfered. 

Prof. L. 8. Arnold reports that of six- 
teen olecmargarine factories known & 
him in this country,thirteen had failed,though 
backed with an aggregate of $1,800,000 to a 
with. He thinks 1 the rewainer are run- 
ning On &@ Very swe!! profit, if any. 


The Ravages of Consumption. 

The fearful death-rull, covering from « fourth to & 
third of the number in pearly every pubtished bill of 
mortality, shows how vainly the medical profession is 
contending with this cruel enemy of our race. Every 
one feels that some new agent of relief and cure is the 
imperative demaud of the age. That such an agent, 
acting in perfect harmony with science and the 
laws of physiology, has been discovered in 
‘Compound Oxygen’ we confidently deciare. Some 
of the most brilliant cures which bave oeen made dar- 
ing the past twelve years by this new treatment bave 
been in consumption. The amplest informaton will 
be found in our ‘Treatise on Compound Oxygea."’ 
Itissentfree. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Dr. Seymour. Graduate of Medicive 
and Fnarmacy Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteent® 
an rown Sts., ila... guarantees an 

cure in Serofula, tyuhilitie and U ae ma 
in Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debility and all Skin 
Hair Troubles, ularities, Loss of Vitaiity, Fe 
male Complaints, ete. Noclerks, Advice free. 





Da. C. W. BENSON'’s Celery and Chamomile 


any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, 

— — 

A CaRkp.—To all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of th, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss 0 Vit or 
will send a pe will cure 

Cuarex. This great 

by 2s snissiopary 
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increasing tion of ostrich 
a I on the South African farms,combined 
with a falling of in the demand at. home, bas 
led to a decline in the market rates for this pro- 
duce at the colontal sales. Feathers of superior 
quality, however, tetch bigh ¥ At a re- 
cent sale at Grahamstown rteen splendid 
“primes” or perfect © vate of 70 per pound. 
r . 
ey price for fine white feathers was 
¢m0 per pound, while blacks realized about 
$70. and drab or fanc, colors only $20 per 
poand. 
ne —— 


remarkable legacy was that bequeathed 
os ee William Thicknesse. in his will 
found Jaty 24,1793: “I leave my right hand to 
be cat off afwr death to | soa,Lord ay AY 
and I desire it may be sep bim, in hopes that 
such asight may remind him of his dut 
God, after baving on long abandoned the o daty 
ne owea to a fat who once 
loved bim.” 

There is something more than a sus 
picion in Buffalo tha extensive omugsling 
operations are carried On near that city. 
eastern ead of Lake Erie is frozen fast ora a 
number of niles out, and the ice is from eigh- 
teen inches to two feet in thickness, strong 
enough to bear teams,and On it teams are 
crossing to Canada with surreptitious petro- 


jleum. 








Mrs. Lucy Anderson, who'gave piano les- 
sons to Queen Victoria and all her daughters, 
has just died. The Queen was always very 
kind to the old lady, who often made long and 
gmaven visits to the abode of shail 


When our peaders anewer any Ad- 
vertisement found Mm these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Pest. 


PRAIRIE OIL 


The Great Natural’ Remedy for 
Acate and Inflammatory Rheumatism, 


GOUT. SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, NEU- 
RALGIA. AND ALL CASES 
OF BODILY PAIN. 


During the past year innumerable cures have been 
effected by the use of PRAIRIE OIL. among people 
afflicted with RHEUMATIC aud GOUTY affections in 
their varied phases. This wonderful Ollis pow pro- 
nounced almost lnfa)lible for the removal of any of the 
complaints for which it has heen prescribed, and is be- 
ing widely endorsed by the Medical Profession as a 
mist efficacious remedy, 

F Kk VUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY, 
and no conning or friction is necessary. 

Prairie Oil is a product of the vegetable kingdom 
emomlying no mineral compound, Its wonderful 
curative p wer is due to its intrinsic virtue and not 
to any peculiarity In the mode of application. 

REQUIRES ONLY TO BE LAID ON—surely a manifest 
advautage over all other remedies. 

Pamphiet containing treatise on the diseases and 
particulars of the remedy. with testimonials from 
prominent citizens of New York and elsewhere sent to 
any address ou application, 

For sale bv 

THE PRAIRIE OIL co., 
and by Druegists a oy TRIOk One D ELA 
¢ neraily, 4 
PER BOTTL f - " saneenee 

If yuu are suffering ask your Druggist for it or send 
tous. Give PRAIKIF OIL a fair trial and you will 
not be disappointed. Use no other remedy. 


R. — 
PP UT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER V - 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND STOUPE inven 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
For Wige, Inches. soupens < and Scalpa, 


No. 1. oe round of the 
No.l. 
No.2 4 forehead over ™ -From forehead een 
the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 








No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 
the top. No. 3. Overthe crown of 
No.4 From ear the head. 


round the Roches” 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ W igs. Tou Ladies’ Wigs. Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Cur etc., beautifully x4." 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
ton. Letters from any part of the world will receive 


antvete rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 








RON ORKER. 
me cet BOAZ. 
nest “‘Itisa perfect of 
S Ease fe S art” -- Keystone, Praia. 
a on t my ne tea ge 
te Lee e's Fainting oO ~Mas. Review, Cin 
oO nN “T sania, roe 
Errand by OHN L guvine as entiocly 
RTAI Nn? tt is of worthy of the origi- 
— | nterest to oO nal.”--Grand 
ae soane, 28 pelatin relating to M vy op of omg 
a a specimen 
Spo ot 
sons to act as ter, equal to the high- 
Splendid est class of European 
the right =— | Ni work.” — Boston Jour. 








For \erma, territery and Circulars for this and other Fine 
.* 








“Whe erge 
FLORAL. GUIDE 


beautiful work of 100 P- 
best ind ae Milos Iiostrations.s wi with De Descriptions of @ of the 
= ers Vegetables. and how grow 
ys Au fora TIVE /ENT STAMP, in English or 


The FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 175 
mo. tgs Pp owored Plates. and many hundred ‘En- 
Sant cea. a cents - A; covers; $1.00 in ele- 


VICK German © lish. 
ZIN E-=P iCLUSTRATED Plate in over LY MAGA- 
ages. a Colored Plate in every number an 
a AE yperavings. Price $1.25 = year—Five 


rivet CENT STAMP fat FLORAL GUIDE 
‘or LORAL G con- 
talning Ui st and Prices. and Plenty of aetmagion, 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y¥ 





R. R.R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after this taped any one 
RADWAY'S AA 
OY REL Ni el A CURE FOR 
news 


<n FaU TRE Ley bearer MINUTES, 
RHRUMATIC. Bea d-riddens.tatrin. Crt the pain the 


Yous. Neuraigic, or prostrated » ripped. "Nore —- 


FEVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cured x cents. There 
is not a poemee agent in the world that will cure 
Fever and *, "ad all other malarious, ittons, 


Scarlet ty d. 
RADWAY'S ILLS) so quick as RADWAY" 
per bottle. 





READY RELIEF. SO cents 


eich didetineathatatetetneiaeeandiinnsataneomuatae ae 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


elegantly for the cure of 
al disorderw of the are of he stames 
all dh of vy eadache "wonsti pation, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


RE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
BCROFULA U OR “SYPHILTHG. NEMEDITARY OR 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 


Chronic houspation,, Covetula, Giandular Swell- 
ing. Hacking Dry h, Cancerous Affections, 
Sypilite Com iatute, F ing of the Lun 


prpets Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, White Swell- 
‘Tumors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer 
curial Di seases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropay, 
Salt ae 7 Bronchitis, ne oy 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complain 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, plants, 
Dropey. Sroppage 0 of Boat {Incontinence of Urine, 
‘s 


“OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, Hew Yor! York. 


NEW YORK HOTEL, 


715—-727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 

The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur 
passed for convenience of men of. business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No effort will be spared to maintain its es 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 

H. CRANSTON & CO. 





The above isa FOOT PAD togo in the shoe. It is 
thin and can be worn in any shoe without making the 
shoe tight. Itis anon-conductor of electricity avd 
keéps the feet warm. It is damp proof and keeps the 
feetdry. Itis soft and easy in the shoe and relieves 
Rheumatism. 


Os S ONLY 2% CENTS PER PAIR, AND 
rs SENT BY MAILTO ANY ADDRESS. 


State size of shoe worn. 
p. W. JOHNSON, 


223 Arch St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please state you saw thisadvertisement n the Sat- 
rday Evening Post. 

sendin % cents with age, height, 
COSSS ke of pb and hair, you wiil re- 

FOR ceive by return matla correct pi-ture 

YOURSELF of your future husband or wif-, with 
name and date 4 aangsenge. Address W. Fox, Box 
Di, Fultonvilie, 


ENDLESS FUN for TEN CENTS. 


for 10c. will mailto any ad:ress one pack of Wizard 
th full directions and Journal of Magic, 
yy > ena H. w. — & ( O.. Boston, Maas. 


Address. G. 
or CHINESE 


A CURIOSITY ! Look sent to anyone for 
Be Address P. M. DENNIS, Cedar Millis. Oregon. 
ELEGANT NEW STYLE upue) Caupe 
i with aqme, 3 ee.. pompane. . 1. Reed & 
. Nassau. 
M as Perfumed cards, no 3 alike, 
yey 0 0 and Jet, loc, CLINTON BROS, 


Citntonville, Conn. = 
CARDS, new and elegant. wi 

2 gg ag postpaid. Gilt Edge Card Co, 

Nassau, ~ - : 

cards, name and fancy 

AOA ess E.D. pomat inert. P. M. Higganam. Cone. 

by? aumed Cards. 2 alT¥@7 name 

tn n gold — yes Ella Ray. £ Wallingford. cw 

eo. CARDS, ‘name th Gold 

50 series ye U. 8. Card Co. N Northford, Cona. 


50 





mauenaanis GIFT. 


om Read the teowtag : 


or Gent thatsends us their ad- 
ANY LADY dress will receive something 
of great value free,by mail. Only 


sbLout 20 ae 


LMEN 2 sic aae CTAB 
te Mes mm La hed eo 
ER é UO., Gecteeed. © 





Given Away 
TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER! 


CONSISTING OF 


: poop TABLEWARE 


An Elegant 
sa cearra aeaee pa a 
Give sere CASTE that 
. A NEW-YEAR’S pmo abae <- EVERY nines Prepesttion 
Table Gilverware furnis ryt hd 3 


well-known and relisble EAGLE cou Vv 
Re =r favorable Poise mes ph TL 
days one 
_ AS New-Year's Gift, and with = Si ree received the the ree I. ‘ee 
send a list ef other Premium 


a 
The Tea-spoons we send you are of the the intogratrie Patera, and ceieeal 
ieee h article is be engraved with your mame or initials if 
* neglect to send your name with order to be engraved. 
Bubscribers will therefore cut out the Sitewing Pee Premium Order oom oe) ont send — 
tothe Esoie Gown anv Bitven Prarie Co ption, together w 
the expense of engraving your initials, bo “Lf. or ro tenes char, which ‘o 78 
bat if you do not wish your initials e only send 66 conta, Uw on ona. 
Miverware is te cost you ‘ou nothin nore than the expeuse of engraving your 
ing, postage or express charges, and then it is to be 


DELIVERED TO YOU FREE AND PROMPTLY. 





ssure your subscribers that the ey pe ever pe A L~ 
tera, and that we ds not Vetail« single vot af loot than $4.0, and will wot woud the Goode to any of of your 


ry isp ents th the foliowi Premium 
ere at a less price unless accompanied wi EAG! GOLD iy "SILVER PLATING CO, 


sz CUT THIS PREMIUM ORDER OUT, AS IT 18 WORTH 94.50. “GG 
O* receipt of this Premium Order and 7% Cems to pay cost of engraving name, postage 


or «xpress charges, we will send free 
ONE SET OF EXTRA COIN-SILVER PLATED TEA-SPOONS 
worth $4.50, at retail, and ench article is to have your name engraved. If you do not wish your 


name engraved, send only 60 Cents. 
@@ Remember we make this oiler good only for 60 days from date of this paper. Bo send 

for the Silverware aa soon Achtress thia Premison Order to 
EACLE COLD AND MILVER PLATING CO. 180 ELM ST. CINCINNATI, @ 


Be sure and cut ont and send as the above Order «o that we may know you are entitled to it, 
t 


as we will not send the Silverware at leas 50 aeniees you 
fam order: and when that is received, with the amount named in same, the 
Will be shipped you proraptly and delivered free. ‘This offer will tee mude 


Address all orders to EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CG., 190 Elm St, CINCINNATI 


OUR NEW-YEARS GIFT. 


EVERY FARMER 


7 van, 























ine rea matt eT as ‘any $3 parts 60 CENTS A 
E, PUBLISHED AT Cd OnIe, 
wice t price 3 cent 
well wae perases ‘on good rood ~ nach coaer . fn 
oun 


meal mat valuable nnd Ipeer 
YARN 


lo * late 


1 bem mip | 4 Home Journ 
RM LT" isa Toa wien : x 


——— Journal. ably edited 
of of the fami 


FARM’: 


n rapidly trp avOr, an a isitor anu ureat fave 
Snows Sti Nea more new subscribers in the year ism than any other Agricultural journal. 
Pa alte — ral pro minms end cash commissions given those who get up clubs. e 
Organs, Watches, Ciocks, all kinds of Gardvn, Vegetable and Flower Seeda, Map 
ie. Scroli Saws, Churns. Revolvers and Shot Guns. - ore buying any of these artic 
TED PREMIUM LIST, which is sent free toall. 100 Grand and Costly Presents will 
ary to the luo pe rsons sending the largest clubs of subscribers ak. now and then. 
} 1 we mail post-paid, ore dollar's worth of seeda, your own selection, F. & F. 1 year & a 10 page book. 
For 3 we inall post-paid. a handsome, w iemace7-shet, nickel-plated rev olver and P aP. 1 year. 
For 63 cents we mail F. & F. 1 year and 1 pege -¢" ok containing 40 (lus rations of Ale and plants. 
For $2.50 we mail @ handsome clock, call d Lite Bean ¥, warranted good time irepet. aud F. &F. l year. 
pon gi your special attention to the Farm anp Firzetoe Promiutm Cook Book. 
INE eending two vearly subscribers to Far™ axpD Fingstpe will receive a copy of our p fom 


4 just the mor t 


oo, post-paid. it cuntains as Many recipes ae an urdipary 6! Cook Hook, 
and housckeeper needs; it tells how to cock all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tele we 
i gives di recipes for ovokin 


pa of poultry and game; {[t tells how to seieet the best pou wry, fis, niente, &e, ; it gives Bmethoda 
1 a EV ke and salads; ue ives 57 ONE” for preparing all kinds of ve ake for the table, 
iT GIVES OVER HOUSAND RECIPES 


ind tells the housckceper all she 4. to know about Uread, iseult, Rolle, Puddings, Pies, Custarda, 


f 
o make 31 kinds of soup; it gives % rec ipes for cooking fish, oysters, de 


‘reams, Cookies, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Home-mac Candis, Antidotes for Poisons, C oking fort 
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ON seems to bave attained the cul- 
Me$uating point of elegance, variety and 
moevelty in ber creations for the winter, 

_ end ip the interval which mas! elapse be- 
fom@ She announces her mandates for our 
g@idance in the Spring, she occupies herself 
with mere variations and alterations of the 
existing styles; with these we may expect now 
amithen the introduction or expression of 
somedecidediy new ideas in dre, which are 
experimental testa of their merits the success 
or fatigre of which wil! decide their appear- 
ance48 a more decided and varted form in the 
spring. Although the year 1#79 is but Im tts 
infamey, it has made rapid strides towards tu- 
tredecing such decided changes in dress as 
to make it distinctively different in many tea- 
tures from those of ite predecessor 1878, for the 
coat ta its variety of forms, the waistenat, the 
panier, aii are strongiv macked indications of 
the more decided’ changes to follow, on which 
w@ ean very plainly detect the approaching 
inerease of the width and general fuliness of 
Areeses and the arrangement of the drapery. 
The polonaise, which has reigned so long 
with popularity, bas received the 
edict of banishment,so Fashion has ordered. 
Bet @ garment so generally becoming, eco 
nemical and useful, will never remata very 
lomag in oblivion, but will reappear as a candi- 
date for favor under some other name, a novel 
oue Which wil) so Investit with the air of nov- 
elty and freshness,as to entirely conceal the 
fact that it is the old familiar poionaise. This 
is theease with many other articles of dress. A 
long Continued existence, is a reflection on 
Feshion's vereatiic talent,and theyare chauged 
in Rame if notin form, to keep up the capri- 
cious demands of the fair sex for something 
new. The panier thus far is applied only to 
rieh materiais, which are stiff? and well sus. 
taiming in their folds; cashmere and other 
soft woolen goods tall too flat, and do not 
carry Out the necessary bouffant form of the 
paster. But asa characteristic of the change 
made in the drapery by the Introduction of the 
panier, we can depend on its exercising an tn- 
fieence ina modified form on al styles of dra- 
pery in thespring. In harmony with this style 
the pew materiais will have tu their list a va- 
riety with stripes fine and close and varied by 
being strewn with tiny flowers; others will 
have aesmal! floral design, forming little boa- 
quetse. Asan appropriate model tor costumes 
of these materiais, we will have the deep- 
pleated founce on the short skirt, the open 
corsage with the drapery looped high on the 
sides forming paniers on the hips anda bouffant 
puffing In the back. Does not this recall a 
style quite popalar a few years avo under the 
name of *“Doiiie Varden.” Its successor ap 
pearing in the spring of 1879 of course will 
have @ new stiggestive name, while ita being 
the revival of some bistorical period, will 
only beighten its charm.-. 

Leaving the predictions of the future, for 
Fashion bas rcarcely lifted the veil enough 
for us to penetrate very far into the mysteries 
of ber preperatious for spring to glean much 
on the subject, we will return tothe present 
and see what is worth discussing. For out 
door dresses the materials are of some 
woolen material witha triinming ofsomething 
barmonious in color, selected from the im.- 
mense Variety of stamped veivets, brocades 
or pekins. The short skirt is untversaliy pop- 
ular, even being adapted to costumes of the 
richest material. Some very pretty costumes 
aremade of light cloth—one of which,ina 
light shade of brown, was madein the follow- 
ing style. The skirt had at the bottom a sin- 
gie kilt-pleated founce about seven inches in 
front widened to twelve in the back. There 
was no tunic, the skirt and bodice being made 
in one by being full and draped upona shorter 
underskirt in large folds with bows of red 
silk. In tront the trimming consisted 
ot two ecarfs of the material arranged 
in very deep folds with the ends fringed. 
These ecaria were made in two pieces, 
two long ones being fastened on the 
right side under the drapery, behind, and two 
short ones on the left, and were knotted to- 
gether with bows of red silk. The bodice was 
quite plain, except the littie pleated cuffs on 
the sleeves, to which were added silk bows. 

A pretty model for a bousedreses I am sure 
will prove acceptable to my readers. and here 
is one of the latest designs, com posed of dark- 
green cashmnere and silk in alternate stripes of 
eatin and silk. It is cut ina plain princesse 
front, opening at the neck witb collar and 
revers of the striped silk and snowing a simu- 
lated vest of the silk as far as the bust where 
the cashmere 1s batténed to a few inches below 
the waist, where it turns back in wide revers 
of the striped sllk, showing a simulated pettt- 
coat of the striped silk made perfectiy plain. 
A band of the striped silk edges the bottom 

, Of the cashmere al! around. Ia the back ad- 
ditional fulgessof the skirt is made Dy severai 
pleats turned under, just below the tournure, 
or rather at the termination of the middle 
seam of the back, about six or eight inches be- 
low the waist at this place. A handsome bow 
of loops and énds of green ribbon bolds in 
place a large, pointed, fan shape pleating of 
the striped slik, cuffsof the silk on the sleeves 
apd pockets with silk bows each skie of the 
front. Let me add that this model is equally 
pretty in any other color or combination, 

The dark shades of wine-color, navy-biue, 
garnet, and prune, areused for street costumes 
Bat the richestdresses are made in ail Diack or 


. —stwhite. 6ome biack dressesare enriched with 


quantites of fine silk and jet embroidery, anda 
trimmed with fringe. These tringes have a 
crimped, marabout effect,and fal! from the 
upper as well as the under side, intermized 
with long tassels of knotted vilk, or strands of 
ehenilie, which lend an exquisite softness and 
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bow, square neck rounded at the corners, 
and fintehed with lace ruffles, raised upon « 
wire, and bent over to form a lace collarette. 
A back cut en Princesse, but with small side 
panters. anc a trained skirt of which the trim- 
ming was tormed by alternate kilt pleatings of 
white satin and crepe lisse, over wittieh the 
dGamasee was cut out In vandykes, and edged 
with a narrow quilling and rouleaurx of satin. 

Gold, pearia, and other ornamentations are 
yery fashionable, and used with a protusion 
which must be seen to be realized. Trained 
dresses of piatn thick white satin are enriched 
with masees of gold and silk embroidery, with 
not only fringe to match, but real lace, for 
ruMes, into which gold thread has been intro- 
duced. 

Metal buttons are taking the piace of silk 
ones, the most effective and the newest kind 
being of steel, cutin facets which glitter like 
diamonds, and look extremeiy well upon the 
rich, dark materials now in vogue. Then, 
there are gold ones, ball-sbaped or fat, with 
pierced designs, and, for evening dresses, 
pearl and diamond ones. 

Both for evening dress as well as for out-door 


wear it is no long :r thought neceseary to have 


the gloves to maich the dress, good contrast- 


ing colors being chosen,and the undressed 


kid being very fashionabis. These are worn 


in light «hades very long with evening dresses. 


var Fireside Chat. 





HE subject of embroidery in ita manifold 
depart ments, is always aninteresting one 
tor discussion, more espectally now when 
it bas eo wuch to do with the fulfilment of 
the cherished schemes for home advance 

ment which eg weman has to @ certain 
degree, aithough in many instances they are 
not reaiized; but embroidery, particularly 
when it brings in nee different colored woo!s 


and silks, is irresistibly fascinating to the fair 


eex,and all strive to attain a certain amount 
of perfection in some branch of its infinite 
variety of subjects; but while there are many 
who seek to aciileve sometning, they are «e- 
fictentin the knowledge of the rudimentary 
points, which, when combined with an arits 
tic taste, inake a successful worker. A few 
useful hints On the subject will not be out of 
piace In the Fireside Cnat. In embroidering 
Nowers, leaves and tendrils, all warm and cold 
tints are to be distinguished. Violet ts alway~ 
the coolest color, green the most decided and 
warm; as a ground color, it inclines in all its 


shudes, NOW more to grey, now More to violet, 
green gray and reddish grey. 


In the inst case 
arey torms a combination with broken read 
towards green, which contrasts decidediy with 
both colors, and produces @ middie shade. 
The natural hues of the wool have their par- 
tienlar Vaiue, especially the Spanish wool for 
the intense black, the Alpine wool for the 
snowy white, the Thibetan for the yellowish, 
the Canustan for yellow, the Eretrian ang Bal- 
tie tor red. Pure colors are to be avoided, as 
they appear always hard and cold, and not 
only ia gradation trom lignt to dark, bat in 
the colors themselves, those transitions must 
be found which occur in nature. We dis- 
linguish apple green and sea green, but both 
are often confounded in application; we dis- 
cern sky-vine and corn-blue, but the sky biue 
which we often see employed in embroidery 
bas a- little of the air breath that pervades it, 
as the corn blue, of that delicate reddy tint 
which is proper to cornflowers. Cross em- 
brotdery sbould have in ita trace of that witch- 
craft: of colors which nature tmparta to ita 
phenomena and productions, and which is so 
highly pleasing in the wool coloring of the 
anctents. Even to black, asoft flush of color- 
ing should be given. A whoily pure white or 
binck never was used by the early embroider- 
ers. The white was always the ifgbtert shace, 
and the black the darkest of another color; 
and in cross embroidery we must, by all means 
in the choice and use of colors, take care to 
employ neither purely white nor purely black 
ones. Thus, the purple was with the ancterts 
no determined color, but it occurred In all 
colore; there was a purpie-white and a purple- 
biack, purple blue, grean, red, etc.,in all pos 
sible gradations. oday we usually mean by 
purple only adeep red. Every collection of 
shells offers an opportualty to pursue these 
sbades, from deep red through violet to biue, 
from biue through sea-green to sea-weed green 
from yellow through all shades to white, 
which 1s also reached by biue and red, and 
always keeps a tint of sea-white, and that 


celebrates ita glory in the pearl, which 
embraces and reflects all the three grouna 
colors, Tnose who bave observed in a 
collection of shelis this scale of colors, 


know what the nations of the Orient meaut by 
purple! Ina similar maaner they had their 
scale in the plantand earth colots. [he Chi- 
nese Jadies in embroidery follow only their 
uarestrained sense and natural feeling for col- 
ors, a delicacy and magnificence to their com- 
position of colors,whicn the artist admires, 
and of whose efiect ail beholders are filled 
with chacm and admiration. The distribution 
and disposittioh of colors is in itself very sim 

ple in the cross stitch; and the principle to be 
oveerved ts that of due proportion, which con- 
Sisis in the mutual balance of single colors 
with eacn other. Ifa fuil color is put together 
witha weaker one, the extension of the sur- 
face of tue latter must of course proportion- 
ately be increased. Each color has a variety 
of Unta, which arise from the intermixture of 
other colors tnat are added, besides the white, 
grey or black. Tbua, one has from yellow, 
orange yeliow on one side and citron-yellow 
on the other ; jJnstthe same from red, scariet- 
red and deep rel, and in each of them especi. 
ally, each bie vwariety. Here tbe ruie 
must be observed, if a prime color mixed with 
another prime color is put together with a se- 
condary one, this secondary color must 
have the hue or tint of the third 
prime color. A neuter ground tint, for in- 
stance grey, has no iafiuence in the distribu 
tion of colors on the ; but one must 
reflect it, if the ground color ceases to be neu- 


tral and centres in one or the otbper und 
color. in bordering rule 
is to hem tbe light colors with dark, aud 


the dark ones with ; but it must not be 


overlooked that a lig brighter 
by « dark border, the darker 
by a light hemming, as as that 
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suffers if it meets 
® og A ap A, any mediation. 11 ook 


r,a red patiern on green ground 
— — Fe ih paves border of a lighter red. 
Colored patterns, whatever their colors may 
be, can be separated from the ground by 
white, black or gold borders. Patterns of any 
color (or of gold) can be brougaot on white or 
black ground without any trimming. In the 
tints or shades of the same color we may use & 
light tint on dark ground; even withoat any 
borders, but a dark pattern on a light ground 
must be bordered with a darker color. Ort- 
ental ornamentation is easily adapted to an 
border, a* it harmonizes almost with all 
that is brought im contact with it. 


Ve reu ullte of cretonne can be made 
with & masatre anda broad borderof black 
all roun A pale blue centre, ora pink, with 


a black flowered border, is very effective. 
They look well onabed. A pretty cretonne 
should be selected. Tablecloths of black cash- 
mere, with a broad border of pale blue edged 
on both sides witha gold braid of nearly an 
inch wide, are very ornamental, or the cloth 
of a pale coior, and the burder of black with 
gold braid. The border should be trom six to 
eight inches deep. 

Leaving the subject of fancy work, we will 
resume the discus<ion of good recipes, of 
which I have the following to offer my readers: 

I think the readers of the Fireside Chat wili 
be pleased with the followiug method of pre- 
paring salsify, or oyster plant:— 

Take a few roots of salsify, scrape the roots 
80 as to strip them only from the outer skin 
cut them into pieces about one inch long and 
balf an inch deep; then throw them into some 
cold water which has had a littie lemon julee 
mixed with it to prevent them from discolor- 
ing. After afew minutes put them into fast 
boiling water into which bas been pat a little 
salt, butter, and Jlemon juice, and let the salai 
ty boil rapidly quite tender, which will be in 
about half an hour; then take out each piece 
carefully, and set them aside in iront of the 
fire to drain on a hair sieve; do not jet them 
on any account dry. Meanwhile prepare a 
rich white sauce made with creaw; alittie only 
is required, but it ust be thick. Have ready 
some little tinsthe shape of oysters, not larger 
than three inches jong and one broad, line 
them with some puff paste, lay in two pieces 
of the saisify, put a tablespoontul of the white 
sauce over the saisify, cover over with puff 
paste, and trim each neatly to the exact shape 
of the tin, and bake in a quick oven till the 
paste is a light gold color. Garnish with 


maraley. 
, H. 8. F. 


In answer to Mrs. 8. G. B.’s inquiry tor a 
brown bread recipe, I send the following: 
Fiour one-half pint, one pint corn meal, one- 
halt pintof rye flour, two potatoes, one tea- 
spoonful aalt,one tablespoontuls brown sugar, 
two teaspoonfuia baking powder, one halt 
pint water. Sift flour,corn meal, rye flour, 
sugar, salt, and powder together thoroughly, 
peel, wash, and well boiltwo mealy potatoes, 
rub them through the sieve, diluting with the 
water. When thia is quite cold use ft to mia 
the flour, etc., into a batter-like cake: pour ft 
into a well- 1 moid having a cover. 
Piace it in @ saucepan half full of boiling 
waier, where the loaf will simmer one hour, 
without the water getting into it. Remove it 
then, take off the cover, finish cooking it by 
baking in a tairly hot oven DB minutes, 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

I bave had so many excellent recipes from 
the Fireside Chat, 1 send one in return, and 
think it will be acceptuble to your readers : 

Sausage Rolis.—Take equal portions of cold 
roust Veal sad bam, or cold fowl and tongue; 
chop Lbese together et swiall, sexson with 
powdered sweet herbs, salt, and cayenne 4 
per; nix well together,and puta portion of the 
cuupped and seasoned meat, rolled together, 
into puff paste to cover it; and bake for halt 
an hour ina brisk oven. These rolls are ex- 
cellent eating, eltner hot or cold. 

HOUSEKEEPER. 
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It takes an Irishman to eat a lady's muff 
merely because she will not lend him five 
shillings. A Dublin journal states that dur- 
ing Christmas week a man who was drunk but 
otherwise respectable demanded from a lady 
in Lesson Park five shillings, with the alter- 
native of losing ber life. Rewarding him as a 
wild beast she threw him her muff—a seal- 
skin, too. The hero immediately turew him 
selfon his buck, and having, like a plavtul 
cat, ainased nimseif for some time throwing 
it up in the air and caichiag it on nis legs, he 
proceeded to devour it. He was found bya 
,Olice Constable in this tuteresting attitude. 

he lady's hut was aiso in his possession, so 
that he would have hadavery flne repast. 


— 


Mr. Beecher’s farm at Peeksville, is said 
to be a model of perfection, and is fast becom- 
ingan objectof attraction. Strangers in Peeks: 
— sure to inquire about it, and many 
V . 
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England continues to be more and more 
dotted with magnificent rural abodes. During 
the past quarter of «a century millions bave 
been expended in bulliding and restoring. 


A man at Vandalia, Il)., bas taken outa 
writ to replevin his arm, whicn is in the pos- 
session of the doctor who ampntated it. He 
desires to introduce itiu evidence in an action 
to recover damages for alleged malpractice. 


——— 


King George ITI. had a fancy, amounting 
almost toa mania, forapple dumpitngs. The 
twu sons of tne Priuce of Wales who 
are being made sailors of, bave cravings 
—Victor ior lump sugar and George for nut- 
megs. 


a 


It isa singular fact that the demand for 
Welsh books and periodicals is quite large in 
the United States, and that one weekly paper 
printed in that language has a circulation of 
8,000 copies. 

—_—=_—_— 

It is stated as a peculiar fact that myop- 
ism, Or near-sightedness, is exclusivoly an at- 
tendant of civilization, never being found 
among Savages, und rarely among the pea- 
santry of any country. 


mmm 


The heretofore regarded worthless sage 
barrens of Nevada are found to be excellent 
pas turage for Cashmere goats. A single her. 
der near Carson bas a flock of three thousand 
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Who is powerful? He who can contro] 


bis passions. Who is rich? He h © 
tented with what he bas. : — 2 





Make but few explanations: the character 
that cannot — defend itself is not 
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when tutroduced, asa matter 
of shaking is see 

BARLEY, (Sempevens. ° most 
omiuent men ip (erature were demomated ae 
marians, A society was in vy crit ts, 


276 B. C. 
CuUrnsx, (Morgan, Pa.)}—A 
wales vents Re same olther wij, backyards & a 
wards. a4, exam) that attrivuted Adam _ 
Madam. I'm Pras e 
GERTRUDE, (Eureka, va.) more mix 
Seeety ee coceesion tou Wil Gat more combidence ct 
4 selt- . 
habit of ‘peesertteny Vinaning wal aaa ane the 
INQUIRER, (Boyd Lake, Me.)—We know of 
the article from ex and 
mend it as certain to do all annou in 
demand, however, if this may be taken asa petal 
excellence. ar. 
BELL, (Goodhue, Minn. )—You have reason enough 
to repediate your gugagomens with the 
vole We een eee, yout do at once, tiling has 
that his temper is 
of happiness in married fife. — 
J. Martin, (Contre, Pa. is F 
et Sh eo ee 
nize you nn. Ww 5 
had vious 
pew | it ie not ote you to bow to ber sain. oo i, 


G., (Fabacher, La.)—Asa matter of courre, 
: thei make 


persons earn r livelihood, and some 


sume incomes, by their in ° 
whether you are fikely ty ad Bo 
one weols perfect stranger to you can venture to 
prophecy. 
J. R. F. 8., (Elco, IN.)}—1. The abereviation “py 
in price currents may stand for pint, 
ei , the latter referring to stoned ote. t 
bie ie nao oe as 
able. 3. The au is an 
nence who desires to remain 
Lovurg, (Miller, Ga, You, whe are 
girl, ought to know better to aw 


rian w aoe ——— secret.*’ 

sre yorw any design 
loyal el youn ladies to one anvuther, 
state it as a psychological phenomenon. 


Compos, (Wash., D. C.)—The Speaker of ote 
, 


Rot rd 
lish House of Commons receives 00 a 

bre rn the 
Clerk Assistant. $7,500. ou have 


Deputy Speaker and Permanent 
Committee of the Whole, $12.500, the Clerk, $10,000, 
therefore lost your 
bet, the rates belug higher than our own. 
M. E., (Trenton, N. J.)—We cannot take it upon 


ourselves to advise you to leave your f. >. although 
he does make your bome so miserable. Mech less 
could we advise you to come to the city, as a perfect 
stranger, in the hope of obtaining a situation, Yours 
is one of those unfortunate cases In which itis barely 
possibile for anyone to do more le you. 


TIRED, (Mercer, N. J.)—There are many ways of 
gaining a livelihood besides domestic but each 
employ ment requires a speciality, and anless you are 
prepared to keep yourself foratime until you have 
fitted yourself to properly fill the occupation you may 
select, you had better remaila what you are. 

Dvusiovs, (Evington, Va.)—The allusion isto that 
Passage where Sir Walter Scott makes Di Vernon in 
“Rob Roy’ speak of the motto of the Vernons as like 


the sulema vico iniquity.that moralizes two meanings 
in one word—‘*Ver-pon omer viret.*’ The spring 
does pot always flourish. ‘*Vernon semper viret.’ 
Vernon always flourishes. The language ts Latin. 
Daisy, (Clay, Tenn. )—Your course is very simple. 
If the young man intimated his wish to make 


wife, and you do not like iim a- 
cept him, do not receive nts him an 
sort—at least not withvut making him w 
chat yon take them ony as the ly offering of 8 
riend. 

I, J. RCOSSELL, (Kansas)—Vauban was the greatest 
military engineer France has uced; he was bora 


at Verdun, 1633; dled, 1707. He was madea marshal 
of France, and commissary-geveral ef the French furti- 
fications. He carried the art of fortifying. attacking, 
and Mee eny | towns, to a degree perfection un- 
known before his time. His works bear a high char 
acter. 

P1INX, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Itis the altar wall of 
one of the chapels iu the Boman V: that is 
adorned with the celebrated painting of **Last 
Judgment ** It is 64 feet wide, and covers $0 square 
feet of canvas. In the execution of this paiuiing 
Michael Angelo spent eight years, and when it was 
completed in I641, the artist was just ax rs of 
age. The Jargest painting in the world is Tin’ ‘s 
**Paradise,’’ lu the Doge's palace, Venice. 

Sorrow, (Guilford. N. C_)—If you can truthfully 
say that you have taken no in your childrea 
for the last five years. you must bein a« woful state. 
As children have no fixed character, but are easily led 
in almost any path aud are so im le that 
their natures may be moulded to different shapes, it is 
of course the fault of tue parents if they _— awry or 
go altogether wrong. If your children have in 
become the horrid creatures which you represent 
thein to be, bp must have incurred a f respon- 
sibility, and should lose notime im endeavoring tw re- 
form the evils of which you compiain. 

PAUL Dk VERE, (Phila., Pa.)—Wethink that your 
course isa very clear and easy one. Most likely the 
girl of your heart loves you as well asever. Such quar- 
rels as you describe are always ing av0ng 
young fovers. but seldom prove lasting w re the 
circumstances are similar to yours, Write to or visit 
the lacy and have a talk over the matter and all will 
be well. Owing to the character of your parting yuu 
can well take the Initlative towards a reconciliation 
without feeling the least sacrifice of pride. Whev 
you are again together, try to in ro het, be word and 
act, with such an idea of your affection coustan- 
cy. that hereafter she will turn a deaf ear to all 


bearers, is 
CLARION, (Clarion, Pa, )—The Marquis of Lorne 
‘cn Duke of Argyle. 


the eldest son of the Scote'! 
name of his family is Campbell, and it 
the oldest and wealthiest oi that comntrz. | ie 
bent csrty tase years of n 2. The “ o 
lambra is in the city o! conade, Spain. 
Washington Irving's Conquest of Granada."’ 
‘Tales of the Alhambra,’* which m2 
almost any lib or store. 
anangtng ’ the bair is not now so general 
ladies as formerly. We would not pt 
as t> its good or bad taste. 4, The 
rectified In a little while 5 The W 
way related, one being an Englishman, 
the other an American whois at 
i New York. & Your warns 
mprovement, shows a it of improvemen 
will no doubt effect it tnttine. We will always 
giad to hear from you or others. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Kent Ma,)— The 
eo ea yt 
excellent arithme ns. e 
order that as many of our 
disposed may send in their 
*“‘A borrows from B 820.00 ona 
years to be paid in the foille 
paid on or before January ist, 1880, 
the whole amount from January 
Ist, 1880, the sum of $308 33 to be 
with interest for one year on the 
ing unpaid. the sum of $308 33 
1 with interest for one 
remalini 
ary Ist, 1 with pom 2 ag Sad 

en remain un sum 
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